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Che Outlook. 


We do not believe any one was ever tempted to 
subscribe to the Christian Union for the sake of 
its ‘‘ Dramatic Notes,” or its advertising column 
of ‘‘ Amusements,” so we will not be accused of 
undue worldiness when we express our satisfac- 

tion at a bit of theatrical information recently 
given by Appleton’s Journal. That periodical 
quotes from a religious paper the oft-repeated 
statement that ‘it is an absolute pecuniary neces- 
sity for them (theater nanagers) to pander to the 
prurient taste of the vicious classes,” and replies 
by a review of the New York stage during the 
past season. It has been the most profitable sea- 
son that managers have ever enjoyed, yet the 
largest and most profitable audiences have gath- 
ered at three theaters where the plays were en- 
tirely devoid of the offensive feature alluded to, 
while theater-goers of depraved tastes have found 
consolation only in opera bouffé. 


The absolute truth of this statement by the 
Journal awakens some disquieting thoughts as 
to the effect of misstatements by the pulpit and 
the religious press. Whether they inveigh 


against sinful amusements, dangerous habits, or | 


defeetive theology, their influence is harmful in- 
stead of good as soon as they are detected in ex- 
aggeration. The measure of this harm is great in 
proportion to the faith with which their state- 
ments are received, and it is consequently greatest 
among the young and confiding, upon whom their 
strictures make the profoundest impression. The 
effects of the arguments of skeptics and material- 
ists are greatly to be feared, but what comparison 
is there between these, received only with suspi- 
cion, and the realization of untruths declared by 
teachers in whom their readers and hearers have 
always implicitly trusted? Sei 
There are some people who seem possessed 
_ of the idea that the ‘‘ workingman ” is a being of 
a nature entirely different from their own, a 
being who, unlike other people, can be reformed 
by a stereotyped prescription. Such people will 
do well to take warning by the laughter which, 
even in conservative, aristocratic England, has 
befallen Mr. Roebuck, M. P., for his guarded ad- 
mission that workingmen have intellects, and his 
kind advice to workingmen to eschew brutal 
amusements, such as dog-fights, cock-fights, etc., 
such amusements seeming to Mr. Roebuck, as to 
some Americans, to be especially preferred by 
workingmen. The American mechanic and arti- 


san will often be found to be blessed with about 
8 much of taste, morelity, and intellect as, 


, Which brutal mobs are always guilty, 


the people who are socially above him, and his | 


frequent lack of tact and shrewdness does not 
necessarily imply that he can be safely treated as 
if he belonged to an order of beings different 


from ourselves. 
—- -eq@pe— -—- 


We are so well used, as a people, to abuse from 
our relatives across the water, that after the first 
surprise is over we are prepared to be most pro- 
foundly grateful for a recent defense which the 
Spectator has made of American literature. The 
defense was provoked by the article on ‘‘American 
Literature” in the first volume of the revised 
Encyclopedia Britannica. The writer in the 
Spectator, although not acquainted with the later 
developments of our literature, pays deserved 
compliments to several of our older writers, and 
gives to Mr. Whipple about the first fair and dis- 
criminating praise which that able but unappre- 
ciated writer has received for years. 


The temperance societies have never issued so 
convincing a document on the wickedness of the 
liquor trade as the reports we find in the papers 
of the movements of the Government against the 
‘‘Whiskey Ring.” The fact of an attempted 
evasion of the payment of taxes is bad enough, 
but a glimpse at all the precautions, born of dis- 
trust and suspicion, with which the manufacture 
of whiskey is surrounded, the influence of the 
Ring over Government officials, even those with- 
in the offices of heads of departments, and the 
fact that Secretary Bristow was obliged to go 
outside the service to find trustworthy men to 
watch the offenders and bring them to justice, is 
depressing in the extreme. Many chimerical rem- 
edies will doubtless be suggested for such a state 
of affairs, but the worst of them will be more de- 
serving of respect than a system as worthless as 
the existing one appears to be. 

The sickening details of this whiskey raid give 
color of probability to Dio Lewis’s recent state- 
ment that the law is powerless against liquor deal- 
ers. Mr. Lewis says that when the prohibitory 
law was enacted, ‘** prayer; song and brotherly 
love at once gave place to the constable,” and de- 
clares that the temperance cause has suffered ever 
since. Certainly, Secretary Bristow’s movement 
shows that against an unscrupulous and wealthy 
clique of conspirators the ordinary machinery of 
a government is useless, and that the reforma- 
tion desired must be wrought out by the men 
desiring it—by men not allowed to delegate their 
duties to substitutes, The work may be hard, and 
may require many weary years for its accomplish- 
ment, but its least progress will be more creditable 
than the greatest success of governmental efforts 
in the same direction. 


— 

The comparison between India saved from fam- 
ine by its English rulers, and a district of Asia 
Minor given over to famine, while its Turkish 
governors do little except steal the relief sent by 
others, is very suggestive. It certainly raises the 
question whether the vigorous dominion of Russia 
would not be an improvement on the present mis- 
rule of Turkey. The Russian rule, despotic, mil- 
itary, but well-organized and efficient, might be a 
god-send toa people plundered by governors whose 
weakness and corruption match their selfishness. 
There is probably little loss to humanity in the 
circumstance that when Russia again pushes her 
boundary southward, France and England are 
likely to have ‘‘ other engagements” that will pre- 
vent their interference. 

People outside of trades-unions (as well as thou- 
sands of members in good standing in these same 
societies) will be justly comforted by the report 
that the men who replace the strikers in the 
Wilkesbarre coal mines go to their work with 
rifles and revolvers in their hands, and that they 
are unmolested. Not only does the action of the 
new men show that the “ rights of labor” are not 
hereafter to be the property of strikers alone, but 
its success shows how little a show of self-defense 
is necessary to bring to light the cowardice of 


—_ 


THE MAY SKY. 
By H. 


SKY! O lucid sky of May! 
O’er which the fleecy clouds have stolen, 
In bands snow-white, and glimmering-gray, 
Or heart-steeped in a luster golden. 


O sky! that tak’st a thousand moods, 
Enshadowed now, and now out-beaming, 
Swept by low winds like interludes 
+ Of music twixt soft spells of dreaming,— 


Type of the Poet’s soul thou art : 
In spring-time of his teeming fancies, 
When heavenly glamours brim nis heart 
And heaven’s own glory lights his glances :— 


As morning’s dubious vapors form 
In wavering lines and circlets tender, 
Pure as an infant’s brow, or warm 
With tintings of a primrose splendor; 


Thus o’er the Poet’s soul his THOUGHT 
Pale first as mist-wreaths scarce created, 

With fire-keen breaths of ardor fraught,— 
From radiance born, to beauty mated, 


Takes shape like ’yonder cloud outspanned 
Above the murmurous woodland spaces, 

Whose brightening rifts, methinks, are grand 
With mystic lights, and marvelous faces ;— 


Or, merges in some fancy vain, 

Yet rare beyond the worldling’s measure ; 
Some delicate cloudlet of the brain 

That melts far up its quivering azure! 


THE VILLAGE GRANDMOTHER. 


By LARNED. 


OME with me down this shady wood path, 
where the coolness is so grateful and deli- 
cious, to pay a visit to the stone cottage of the 
village grandmother. The beautiful thick wood, 
the old antiquated cottage, the checkered path 
itself, exist only in my memory, but there the 
birds sing and chatter unceasingly, and in the 
little green hollows, like mossy eradles, wild 
flowers are forever rocked by the gentle breezes 
of spring. 
That winding path was traversed by the foot- 
steps of children who loved the old dame of the 
stone cottage with devotion. She had adopted 


them all into her great roomy heart, and thus be- _ 


came by fair right and title the village grand- 
mother. 

Never in my childish years was I so happy as 
when trudging down that lonely bit of road to 
carry some dainty—a cup of wild berries, a pat of 
fresh butter, a mug of sweet cream—to my dear 
old bedridden friend and playmate. I began 
those pilgrimages at so early an age that I ean 
now remember the awe that crept over me when 
I approached the thickest part of the wood, where 
tall dense pines threw a twilight shade over the 
sunshine, while crows flapped their great wings 
and gave out dismal cawings overhead, or the 
eerie tap of the woodpecker was heard as he 
deliberately walked up the stem of some tall tree. 

Still the dim heart of that wood was unspeak- 
ably pleasant, for hemlocks, spruces and cedars 
were interspersed with thick beeches and hick- 
ories. Long cool shadows striped the brown path, 
where the air was laden with a delicate wild 
aroma and the freshness of woodland sod. Every- 
where the ground was covered with a wavy, undu- 
lating carpet of moss, and in the velvet-lined 
hollows at the roots of fantastic beeches nestled 
the rare Solomon’s seal, and the rarer white vio- 
let, wood sorrel with its beautiful heart-shaped 
leaves, a choice variety of arums, and a profusion 
of the dainty dawn-streaked housitonia. 

The road led down to a small secluded dell, 
through which poured a wild, laughing brook, 
with a gurgling song forever in its throat, as 
if half choked by its own glee. Here on a little 
‘‘katticornering” piece of ground, around which 
the brook crooked its elbow, stood the cottage of 
the village grandmother. It was built of unhewn 
stones—a low, square dwelling, with tiny wmdow- 
panes like bright eyes set in a shrewd, wrinkled 
face. 

The garden ran down to the brook that made 
perpetual music, and was planted with unmeth- 
odical beds of vegetables, such as women devise, 
who have no male element in the family. There 
were also straggling patches of old-fashioned 
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am that seems to have deserted modern floricult- | 


ure. Scarlet beans and morning-glories clustered 
about the windows, and underneath then, in all 
their pride, grew bachelor buttons, musk roses, 
sweet-williams, clove pinks, southernwood, and 
striped grass. Great towers of rosy and yellow 
hollyhoecks grew along the stone-wall. In the 
little irregular door-yard stood two snow-ball 
trees that covered themselves, in May, with masses 
of creamy bloom, and a straggling bank of lilac 
bushes that made the bees almost tipsy with de- 
light, when decked out in purple plumes. Great 
peonies blazed there as if kindling a bonfire on 
the ground, and a white rose-bush grew at a cor- 
ner of the cottage—an elegant rose-tree, rather— 
that among the wild cinnamon bushes and the 
sweet-brier that ran unpruned along the wall, 
looked like a rare pale lady in the midst of blush- 
ing rustics. Such a rose I have never since seen— 
pearly and pure enough to have been the bridal 
rose of earth, six flowers upon a stem over which 
butterflies hovered in a kind of transport. 

On sunny days in spring you might spy the 


cheery old face of the village grandmother, in its 


wide-bordered cap, looking forth at the flowers 
from between the partings of the blue-checked 
window-curtains, as she sat bolstered up in her 
great chintz-covered chair. I ean see now the 
flaming birds of paradise that perched perpetu- 
ally upon that chair. Her bedgown was of nearly 
the same pattern, for she loved bright colors, and 
a whole flock of these miraculous feathered creat- 
ures had lit on the curtains of the great high bed, 
With its tester and valance ruffle, edged with 
quaint old-fashioned fringe. 

Her whole life lay between the chair and the 
bed. For years she had been lifted from one to 
the other, her lower limbs being permanently 
helpless. The dear old dame passed her life in the 
family room of the cottage, and the corner where 
her bed stood was a kind of shrine. Near it was 
placed a small stand which always held the family 
Bible, with large print, easy for old eyes to read, 
and opening of itself to the favorite passages, Not 
that she needed to refresh her memory with the 
printed word ; the whole of the Holy Writ seemed 
graved upon her memory, and she was counted 
the best Bible scholar of the country side. 

The room was low, with cheerful sheets of sun- 
shine beaming in at the little windows, and lying 
on the clean uncarpeted floor and braided mats. 
A great fire-place gave out heat and cheer, and 
polished the huge bellows that hung beside the 
jamb, and the old clock in the corner, and all the 
dark furniture—queer little tables, and bow- 
backed chairs, odd cupboard doors, with funny 
presses and stowaways, the knobby mantel-glass 
garnished with cut paper, and the chest of drawers 
with its quaint brasses. 

This old bed-ridden dame was the most uni- 
formly cheerful and grateful person I have ever 
known. Her shrewd, intelligent face was forever 
beaming with smiles, and her tongue was apt in 
quotation from the one Book she knew by heart, 
and in racy, quaint words that touched the core 
of every subject. She was devotedly but unaf- 
fectedly religious, with the faith of a little child 
that asks for what it wants in perfect confidence 
that its prayer will be granted. 

When she became the village grandmother I do 
not know. Her age was a mystery hidden from 
my mind, but I devoutly believed that she was a 
hundred ; and all treasures of Knowledge seemed 
locked in her wonderful memory, that stretched 
far back to Revolutionary days. Her love of 
children was an inexhaustible sentiment, and they 
came from far and near to the dear old woman's 
bedside to bring her the fresh young life she so 
much loved. I can see now her tender uplifted 
face as she took the babies in her tremulous arms 
and blessed them. The worst boys of the neigh- 
borhood were always giad to do her a service. 
They would fish for hours in the brook to catch 
her a string of speckled trout ; they would trudge 
away hot miles to pick her a quart of berries, or 
climb trees at the risk of breaking their necks, to 
obtain for her the best and ripest fruit. Little 
toddlers no more than four years old were known 
to run away from home and come bareheaded 
with aprons’ full of flowers or weeds—it mattered 
little which—to give to ‘‘grandma.” Always in 
some den receptacle, a secret basket or pocket, 
she kept a small store of candy and nuts to be- 
stow upon the youngest of her visitors. She 


would sooner go without her favorite Scotch 
snuff, of which she took three or four pinches 


daily, than deny herself the privilege of rewarding 
her little friends by these small dainties. 


*%. The life she led belonged to a past time, It was 


beautifully molded hands. 


impossible in the city, and would be an anomaly 
now even in the country. It embraced a whole 
series of pictures which have faded out with more 
simple and primitive modes of living. Her hus- 
band had been a Revolutionary soldier, and for 
many years a pensioner of the Government. At 
his death the pension, a mere pittance—some sev- 
enty or one hundred dollars a year—passed to his 
widow. It was all the old dame and her daugh- 
ters possessed, except the cottage and sterile gar- 
den-spot. But, almost insensibly, she became the 
pensioner of the whole neighborhood. She was 
adopted into the hearts of the people, and her 
great age and helplessness made her a beloved 
charge for those kind-hearted farmer folk, mostly 


| poor themselves, but who never begrudged the 


little bounty each was called upon to bestow. 
The boys gladly made a ‘‘ bee” to draw her win- 
ter wood, saw and split it, and pile it neatly for 
use in the shed. Some one always stood ready in 
the spring to plow and plant her garden, or to 
put in a day’s work round the little place when it 
needed repairs. The neighbors, as they drove past 
on their way to a large town some miles distant, 
were glad to drop a little token of their remein- 
brance at her door. At ‘“‘killing ”’-time she was 
always remembered. There was the choice spare- 
rib, the piece of tenderloin, the juicy shoulder or 
ham reserved for the village grandmother; and 
when the thrifty housewife baked her stack of 
mince pies, sufficient to last during the winter, a 
few of the flakiest and best were reserved for her 
use. 

She was full of childlike simplicity, a smiling 
contentedness and most'touching gratitude. Life 
to her was a series of delicious surprises, and 
she seemed fed with manna from heaven, and 
heart-nurtured with the love of little children. 

There were three maiden daughters and a fat 
tabby who lived with the oid lady and took care 
of her. They form an essential part of the de- 
lightful, old-timey picture in which her portrait 
is framed. These excellent spinsters were pos- 
sessed of the gentle, interesting oddities which 
lone women, in isolated neighborhoods, insensibly 
acquire. These were the days of peace and se- 
curity, when doors were never locked or windows 
fastened, and the only danger to be apprehended 
arose from poor old Tom, a half-witted fellow, 
who wandered, begging, about the neighborhood. 

Those three maiden ladies seemed old women 
to me at my earliest recollection. Oh, what a 
treat it was to take tea with them, sitting beside 
the little round table with its tiny cups and sau- 
cers, and square sugar-bowl and milk-jug, and to 
listen to their mild banter of each other, the 
standing jokes that went around with the pre- 
serves and pickles and the harmless gossip that 
was mixed in with the flavor of their Bohea! 
The eldest was a spry little old woman, with a 
shiny black cap and jetty false front. She was a 
tailoress by trade, and went about from house to 
house making the boys’ jackets and trowsers. 
She always presented to me the image of an in- 
dustrious cricket laboring at some huge task, 
when I saw her busy with goose and press board, 
or wielding her great shears. But her heart was a 
fountain of pure goodness, and her odd, shy little 
ways covered a sweet, kind nature, and perhaps 
some lingerings of tender romance that a hard 
and toilsome lot had tried in vain to nip in the 
bud. 

The second sister was a large, easy, good-natured 
woman, loving the eat and the fire-side, and espe- 
cially delegated to home duties, though she did 
sometimes vary her kind attentions to the old 
mother by a bit of dressmaking. The youngest 
was a marked character in the neighborhood. 
She was large of frame, with a massive, strong 
face devoid of feminine charms, and a pair of 
She was a woman who 
powerfully swayed all who came within her influ- 
ence—a kind of Napoleon in petticoats, but un- 
fortunately borr on St. Helena, and always kept 
out of her empire. Had she been born twenty or 
thirty years later she would undoubtedly have 
been heard from as preacher, lecturer, anything 
that might have engaged the powers of her vig- 
orous, masculine intellect ; but no field offered in 
that remote hamlet except religion and conversa- 
tion. Like Socrates, she became a peripatetic 
talker. Her mind took hold of the granite prob- 
lems of Calvinism with great avidity,.and she was 
as much celebrated for her gift of prayer as for 
her power of speech. She was called upon to 
pray with the sick and beside dying beds, and as 
a stirrer-up of sinners was almost without a rival. 
It was a sufficiently awful thing to be prayed for 


| by name and openly by this earnest woman, but |. 


nature. 


setting, and an ear for music. She was a natural 
nurse, and went about easing many a bed of pain. 
No one could lift and soothe a sick and weary 
frame as she could. Her touch was balm, for her 
great, reserved strength, powerful personality, 
and the maternal element so strong though latent 
in her, made her a natural healer. : 

I remember one July day when the men were 
busy tossing and raking hay in the fields—a deli- 
cious day it was, with subtle perfume filling the 


birds singing as if their little hearts were fit to 
break with happiness. Looking down the way of 
the wood, my favorite way, I saw a column of 
thick black smoke rising above the trees, and then 
the ominous cry of ‘* Fire !” rang through the quiet 
fields. Men and boys dropped their scythes and 
rakes and ran headlong down the road. Some 
took horses from the carts and spurred them on at 
the top of their speed. 
dashed bonnetless from the houses and sped along 
the road. The thought of the dear old pensioner 
smothered in her bed, before her frightened 
daughters could effect a rescue, made the blood 
run chill. It seemed an interminable way down 
that shady road. The knees tottered, the breath 
failed, the heart almost burst from running. 

Alas! when the cottage was reached the roof 
had fallen in and flames were bursting from the 
windows. The green in front was strewed with 
scattered household gear. Some of the nearer 
neighbors over the hill had arrived in time to 
carry the old dame out in her chair just as the 
roof came crashing down. There she sat, a pa- 
thetic figure in the alien sunshine, her white locks 
blowing about her withered cheeks, and tremu- 
lous hands grasping the arms of her chair as she 
watched to see her home, her little all, go up like 
chaff in fire and smoke. 

But the dazed look and the trouble passed from 
her clear eyes before the ring of flame had died 
down, leaving the great chimney and low walls 
with a few scorched vines clinging to the hot 
stones. She was at peace, at rest; she knew the 
Lord would provide. 

That very day the neighboring farmer folk 
called a meeting and raised money to buy the 
village grandmother another cottage. This place 
was in the thick of the hamlet—one of those gray, 
peaked, gambrel-roofed abodes that abut upon 
the road, with a narrow strip of ground interven- 
ing, shut in by tall evergreens, and a bit of garden 
at the back. The good neighbors, after the 
land and house had been purchased, were too 
poor to subs¢ribe for new furnishings. They each 
gave such things as could be spared from the 
farm-houses scattered over the hills. One brought 
a bedstead, another a strip of rag carpet, another 
quilts and coverlids from the great press that be- 
longed to nearly every house. In this way the 
nest of the dame was fitted up in rather a non- 
descript and accidental manner. It lacked the 
old-time charm and perfect fitness of her former 
dwelling, but that beautiful venerable figure and 
face could consecrate any abode. Her heart sang 
with love and gratitude until its last day. Thither 
came the little children and clustered about her 
bed to hear her tales of the past, and here at last 
she fell asleep at the end of her long century of 
good, sweet living. 


SOME FAVORITE HYMNS. 
By Rev. SAMUEL SCOVILLE. 


FTEN, as we begin service in our little 
church, especially upon dull days when few 
are present and the spiritual thermometer marks 
low, we read the hymn, ‘‘ Stand up, and bless the 
Lord, ye people of his choice ;” and the congrega- 
tion do just that thing. At all events, they all 
‘‘stand up,” and the most go through the sem- 
blance of praising God. It is the very hymn we 
need for the occasion, the opening exhortation 
giving way to the earnest aspiration : 
**O for the living flame, 
From His own altar brought!" 
followed by a real ascription of praise : 
“God is our strength and song, 
And his salvation ours.”’ 
Dull and lifeless, indeed, is the congregation that 
is not profited by that hymn, and peculiarly con- 
stituted the minister who cannot preach or pray 
better for its having been sung. 
At other times we read : 


“Songs of praise the angels sang,” 


| there was a great, deep well of tenderness in her — 


At that time, in the country the art of nursing : 
was considered a benefaction of nature, like bone- | 


air, a light breeze rustling the leaves, and the | 
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and, caught by that current of song that flows 
down from the Creation, when the morning stars 
sang together, and from the Advent, when the 
multitude of the heavenly host shouted, ‘‘ Glory 
to God in the highest,” but few of us can be dumb, 


but 
** Saints below, with heart and voice, — 


Still in songs of praise rejoice.” 
Of the same order is that beautiful hymn, 
‘“‘ Angels from the realms of glory,” always to be 
sung at the Christmas season, and as much oftener 
as the joy of Christ’s coming to take our common 
humanity shall need expression. 
Will the time ever come when the Church will 
forbear to encourage itself with 
** Daughter of Zion, from the dust 
Exalt thy fallen head,”’ 
or cease to utter its high anticipations of victory 
“Hark! the song of jubilee”’ ? 
Not, we may be sure, until that exaltation and 
that victory have been gloriously realized. 
For times of conflict what better hymn have we 


than— 
** Go to dark Gethsemane, 


Ye that feel the tempter’s power’’? | 

In these days of broadening fellowship we are 

using more and more this hymn of welcome : 
**Come in, thou blessed of the Lord, 
Stranger nor foe art thou.”’ 
At our gatherings for the last sad service, how 
often has sorrow found expression in— 
“ Friend after friend departs ; 
Who hath not lost a friend?” 
and hope and faith in this vision of heaven— 
** Who are these in bright array ?’’ 

These, and a score or more of like character by 
the same author, will be sung by the Church, we 
doubt not, until she exchanges her singing robes 
of earth for those of heaven. : 

Blessed is the man who has rendered and is ren-. 
dering such excellent and varied service for all 
Christian hearts! But what is his name, and 
who was he ? 

Look in any one of our latest and best compila- 
tions of sacred song and you will find, either at 
the end of any one of the above hymns, where it 
ought to be, or in the index, the name of the au- 
thor, ‘‘ James Montgomery, born 1771, died 1854,” 
the first event taking place at Irvine, in Ayrshire, 
Scotland, and the latter at Sheffield, England. If 
we wish to find out more than this, we can easily 
learn, froin almost any enclyclopedia of authors 
and poets, that he was of Irish descent ; that his 
parents were Moravians, and died, while he was 
yet a child, in the West Indies, where they had 
been sent as missionaries ; that, refusing to. study 
for the ministry, he was apprenticed to a grocer ; 
that he disliked the drudgery of the shop, wrote 
verses, and at length ran away, with but three 
shillings and sixpence in his pocket ; that he turns 
up as aclerk in London, intent on publishing a 
volume of poetry ; that, meeting with no success, 
he goes, in his twenty-first year, to Sheffield, as 
clerk to the editor of the Sheffield Register, of 
which paper, with its name changed to the J7is, 
he becomes, in due time, the publisher and pro- 
prietor ; that he never married, although he 
somewhere speaks of a Nancy Wainwright as one 
whom ‘I am afraid I sometimes looked at in 
church more than was proper”; that he was 
twice fined and imprisoned for telling the truth in 
his paper at a time when political excitement was 
high ; that, liberated, he lived to secure the love 
even of his enemies; and ‘‘died as one falling 
asleep,” in his eighty-third year. 

We need to know as much as this for acquaint- 
ance’ sake ; but it will be further useful in giving, 
if I mistake not, one of the reasons of the popu- 
larity and usefulness of his hymns. They were 


the offspring not only of a heart naturally sensi-_ 


tive to religious themes, but of a deep and varied 
Christian experience, wrought out, not in the 
cloister, but in the midst of the vexations and 
hindrances of an exacting business. — 

They are the record of conflicts and victories, 
not imagined, but fought and gained ; hence they 
are applicable to every believer's feelings, and 
touch the springs of joy and sorrow, faith, hope, 
love and triumph in all. This is the reason for 
their success given by the author himself. When 
advanced in life and seriously ill, he placed in 
the hands of his friend Dr. Holland a tran- 
script of his original hymns, to be read to him;, 
but as the poet was much affected, the Doctor 
was about to desist, when Mr. Montgomery said : 
**Read on. I am glad to hear you. The words 
recall the feelings that first suggested them, and 
it is good for one to feel affected and humbled by 
the terms in which I have endeavored to provide 


for the expression of similar religious experienee 
in others. As all my hymns embody some por- 
tions of the history of the joys or sorrows, the 
hopes and fears of this poor heart, so I cannot 
doubt but that they will be found an acceptable 
vehicle for the expression of the experience of 
many of my fellow-creatures who may be similarly 
exercised during the pilgrimage of their Christian 
life.” 

In the preface to the Christian Psalmist, writ- 
ten after he had passed his four score years, he 
adopts a verse of Bishop Ken to express his 
deepest desire concerning the work which he then 
gave to the public : 

* And should the well-meant song I leave behind 
With Jesus’ lovers some acceptance find, 
’*T will heighten even the joys of heaven to know 
That in my verse saints sing God’s praise below.” 

We cannot but believe that this is true with 
him, that he is cognizant of the use that is being 
made of his songs on the earth, and that the 
knowledge adds to the happiness of that blessed 
state. He is one of those who ‘rest from their 
labors and their works do follow them.” 


“PHEBE!” 
By Mrs. S. M. 


N the old plum-tree’s leafless limb 
A little bird in suit of brown 
Is swinging in the April wind, 
_ And his clear call comes floating down— 
* Phebe! Phebe !”’ 


T listen then for Phebe’s voice, 
As, pausing after every call, 
He sways himself in graceful poise ; 
But Phebe answers not at all. 
Phebe! Phebe!” 


Oh, naughty Phebe! does she stay 
With other tardy, loitering birds, 
Or from her true-love hide away, 
Nor heed his plaintive wooing words? 
* Phebe! Phebe!” 


But undiscouraged, every day 
His calls from many a tree-top float, 
And though he listens patiently, 
She answers not a single note. 
**Phebe! Phebe !’’ 


He sees the blue-birds fly in pairs, 

He hears the robin woo his mate, 

But can't find Phebe anywherces— 

- And calls in spite of adverse fate, 
Phebe! Phebe !” 


Ah, Phebe! lovers will not wait 
Till all the sweet spring bloom is o’er; 
And he may find as fair a mate 
As thou; and he may call no more, 
* Phebe! Phebe 


IS MODERN CHRISTIANITY A CIVIL- 
IZED HEATHENISM ? 
By JAMES FREEMAN CLARK. 


BOOK of about 167 pages, by the author of 
the Fight at Dame Europa’s School (said to 


be Canon Salisbury) has excited much interest by 


its bold assertion that ‘‘ Modern Christianity is & 
civilized Heathenism.” It is written with un- 
questionable ability, and the writer is evidently 
quite in earnest. He believes what he says; and 
if he is a minister of the Church of England his 
bold attacks on the character and conduct of its 
bishops and clergy show great courage, and must 
bring on’ him no little odium and persecution. 
His main argument is that the Church of England 
(which stands to him for modern Christianity) 
preaches one thing and practices another—that it 
therefore cannot believe what it preaches—that 
it has thus no power to convince the people of 
the truth of Christianity. Being infidel itself, it 
makes the people infidel also. 

The writer’s fundamental position is that Chris- 
tianity is a supernatural revelation, teaching 
doctrines so opposed to common sense and so 
shocking to the natural convictions of men, that 
they cannot be believed unless shown conclusively 
to be realities. The only satisfactory proof of 
such supernatural and utterly mysterious truths 
must be itself supernatural. Miracles were the 


proof at first, and were sufficient for those who 


saw them. But they do not take place now, and 
past miracles have no weight as evidence. The 
only adequate proof to-day is to see Christians 
leading supernatural lives—lives utterly opposed 
to the common instincts of men. If we should 
see Christians for the sake of Christ and to save 
men’s souls from an eternal hell giving away all 
their property, living in poverty, spending all 
they have on the poor, praying from morning till 
night with agonies and tears, taking no pleasure 
in common joys, taking no interest in common 
work—that and only that would convince men of 
the truth of Christianity, But the clergy of Eng- 


land do not live in this style—they are rich, com- 
fortable, merry, jovial men, taking an interest in 
pleasure and politics, art and literature; in fact, 
enjoying life as a civilized heathen would. Hence 
no one. can believe in their sincerity when they go 
to church and read prayers and preach sermons . 
which declare that the only object of human life 
is to seek the salvation of the soul. . 

This book has been already noticed in these 
columns; but its importance is such that it de- 
serves further consideration—and I propose to 
examine a few of its statements and arguments. 

As the writer deals mainly with the defects of 
the Church of England, we might simply say that 
England does not contain all of modern Chris- 
tianity, nor is the Church of England its only 
representative. The charges he brings against 
the bishops and clergy of that church may be all 
true and ‘‘our withers be unwrung.” Yet his 
argument has a wider bearing. It really ascribes 
to all of Christendom the state of things dreamed 
of by the poet : 

‘*T dreamed a dream last Christmas eve, 
Of a people whose god was MAKE-BELIEvVE! 
A dream of an oid faith shrunk to a guess; 
And a Christian Church and People and press 
Who believed they believed it—more or less.”’ 

No doubt there is a great deal of truth for all of 
us in such an argument. We are none of us as 
earnest, as serious, as devoted to the salvatien of 
souls as our professed faith should lead us to be. 
Even those who reject the usual doctrine of ever- 
lasting punishment, as unworthy of the Almighty, 
profess to believe in the terrible evil of sin. Even — 
those who reject a future fiery hell profess to be- 
lieve that there is a hell here in every sinful heart. 
And this belief ought to produce more solemn 
and earnest devotion to the rescue of mankind 
from this misery than it does. 

It is also true that those who profess to believe 
in everlasting misery after death for all who are 
not converted here should manifest a very differ- 
ent state of mind from that which we see. On 
this point our author's argument is very strong. 
On page 131 (Boston edition) he says that aceord- 
ing to the usual pulpit statements from one-fourth 
to three-fourths of every average congregation 
will be burned alive in excruciating tortures for- 
ever. But the average minister, he says, ‘‘ delivers 
his most awful message ; he tells his people plainly 
that if they sin they will be damned; he knows 
for certain that they will go on sinning all the 
same; and under a grave apprehension that sev- 
eral of his cherished acquaintances and kindly 
neighbors will be devoured in flames unquench- 
able he walks home to his vicarage, jokes with his 
wife, romps with his children, chaffs his friend, 
sits down comfortably to his luncheon, and thor- 
oughly enjoys his slice of cold roast beef and his 
glass of bitter beer. Will any man in his senses 
believe that he means what he has just been say- 
ing in his sermon? Of course he will believe 
nothing of the sort ; and hence it has come to pass 
that England-is full of intelligent laymen who 
doubt and disbelieve. The judge, when he sen- 
tences the criminal to death, speaks with broken 
voice and can scarcely restrain his tears. The 
ininister of God can talk of the eternal death of 
souls committed to his charge with placid face, 
neatly-rounded sentences and calm tones. Will 
any one believe him? Ah, no!” 

There is much force in this. There is truth 
also in his statement (page 84) that an unchrist- 
like priest is the truest source of infidelity, and 
(page 86) that the buying and selling of livings 
makes of the priesthood in the Church of England 
a purely secular profession. 

But joined with all this truth and good sense I 
find in this book such singular ideas of the nature 
of Christianity and of the Gospel, that they show 
the writer can never have got his religion out of. 
the New Testament, but must have accepted it 
from his creeds and teachers without any per- 
sonal examination. Here is an extremely sensible 
man, who evidently thinks for himself on most 
subjects, who calmly describes Jesus and his Gos- 
pel in a way which might be excusable in one who 
never had the opportunity of reading the Bible— 
but in no one else. 

For instance, he says (page 140) that ‘‘ Christ 
set common sense at defiance every time he 
spoke.” Page 4 (Preface), he virtually asserts 
that Christianity proposes to upset and annihilate | 
all human philosophies, establishing in their stead 
a mysterious, supernatural and unearthly king- 
dom. Page 5, he says, ‘‘If Christianity is the 
best means of civilizing mankind it did not come 
from God ; and if it came from God through Christ 
it is of all methods most unlikely to promote the 


civilization of mankind.” Page 29, he says that 
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Christ came to defeat the progress and prosperity 
of the world, and that what Christ wants ‘‘is to 
have the churches thronged with faithful wor- 
shipers, singing his praises all day long.” 

The author of this book maintains throughout 
that the special purpose of the Gospel is to save 
souls from a future hell, and that this life is to be 
considered of no interest and no value to a Chris- 
tian, who ought to be always thinking about the 
next world. But we do not find in the Lord’s 
Prayer any petition to be saved from a future 
hell; while the central cause of that great liturgy 
of mankind is ‘‘Thy kingdom come; thy will be 
done on earth, as it is done in heaven.” We pray 
not to be led into temptation now, to be delivered 
from evil here. Christ came, as the Gospels 
throughout show, to establish a kingdom of 
heaven on earth, to bring down heaven to this 
life. He was Emanuel—God with us, in this 
world. There is scarcely any heathen religion 
which has not a great deal more to say about the 
future life, with its rewards and punishments, 
than we find in the New Testament. And yet (on 
page 26 and elsewhere) this book asserts that 
Christ tells us we are to sacrifice all satisfactions 
here, and live in a constant state of suffering and 
self-denial—and that then ‘“‘ joy, such as never en- 
tered into the heart of man, shall be our portion 


in heaven.” We are to have nothing but tribula- 
tion here—nothing but joy hereafter. Such is his 
theory. 


It tells us (p. 25) that the whole New Testament 
teaches ‘‘the downright literal renunciation of 
this present world. Every species of self-indul- 
gence is declared to be sinful. The Christian is to 
permit himself no kind of pleasure, but the pleas- 
ure which comes to him out of communion with 
Christ.” Why, then, is it said that John the 
Baptist came neither eating nor drinking—but the 
Son of Man came eating and drinking? What is 
the meaning of the Feast at Cana’? There is ten 
times as much asceticism, as much denial of the 
pleasures of life, among the works of Brahmanism 
and Buddhism, as there was in the life of Jesus and 
his twelve. In fact, their whole life was the very 
antithesis of that of the ascetic. The ascetic lives 
alone—they went among men. The ascetic lives 
on roots and herbs. They ate and drank like 
other people. The ascetic fasts often. They 
were asked why they did not fast. The ascetic 
devotes himself to prayer all day long. Christ 
and his apostles were too busy in teaching and in 
doing good to make of prayera business. They 
made it a refreshment, a comfort, a source of new 
strength—and that was what it was meant to be. 

In fact, one of the most curious blunders of this 
book is its definition of heathenism. The writer 
defines a heathen (p. 39) as ‘‘simply one who does 
not believe in God.” Now, the heathen have al- 
ways believed in God, or in gods—for Buddhism 
is only an apparent exception. The whole heathen 
world has been surrounded by the presence of 
terrific destiny—gods of power, of wrath, of ca- 
price, of war, of love, mixing themselves contin- 
ually with all human affairs. There is far more of 
ascetic religion, more of external worship, more of 
rapt devotion, more belief in the supernatural 
and mysterious in the heathen religion than there 
isin the New Testament. But this writer makes 
it a special distinction between heathenism and 
Christianity that ‘‘ Christianity is spiritual, mys- 
terious, supernatural. If not literally this, it is 
nothing.” The life which he recommends as em- 
inently Christian, and the faith he describes as the 
Christian faith, are exactly those which Have found 
their most eminent expression in heathenism. 

One of the most astounding stute:nents of the 
book is that Christ ‘‘ set common sense ai defiance 
every time he spoke.” How was it, then, th.:> the 
common people heard him gladly ? Why did he 
thank God that the things hidden from the wise 
and prudent had been revealed to babes? Does 
the Sermon on the Mount outrage common sense ? 
or is it not the teaching which has co:::mended 
itself to the common human mind in all lands, all 
times, among all races? If you want a common- 
sense description of a charitable man, do you not 
find it in the story of the Good Samaritan? Is 
there no common sense in what Jesus tells us of 
prayer—that it must be “in spirit and in truth "— 
that we are ‘not to be heard for our much speak- 
ing”—that God ‘‘knows what things we need 
before we ask him”—that we are not to pray “to 
be seen of men”—that the humility of the Pub- 
lican’s prayer is more acceptable to God than the 
vanity and egotism of the Pharisee? Yet Christ 
“set common sense at defiance every time he 
spoke ™! 


The author uses the favorite trick of the logician 


| in often giving us the choice of the horns of a di- 


lemma, when it is not necessary to accept either 
alternative. 

Thus he tells us, in the first page of the Preface, 
that Christianity is one of two things—either a 
merely human philosophy taught by a moral 
teacher, or a supernatural system, claiming to 
destroy all philosophy, and to substitute for it a 
supernatural and unearthly revelation. 
tianity, he insists, cannot be a good philosophy 
and a revelation too. Why not? Because, he 
answers, it is essentially unphilosphic and absurd. 
But to most of us, Christianity is both philosophy 
and revelation—that is, it gives us the noblest 
ideas concerning God and man; duty and immor- 
tality ; the aim of life, and the rule of living ; and 
so is the best of all philosophies ; and it also gives 
this, not with the uncertainty belonging to mere 
speculation, deduction and argument, but with 
the authority inherent in insight and inspiration. 

And so (on page 141), he tells us that Christ was 
one of two things—either a mere philosopher who 
only showed men how they might be happier in 
this world ; or else the very and eternal God. ‘‘He 
cannot,” says the writer, ‘‘be both!” Perhaps 
not ; but may he not be something different from 
either? A large body of Christians have believed 
him so to be—have believed him to be ‘‘a man 
made in all respects like his brethren,” and yet 
exceptionally inspired, so as to become the inspi- 
ration of the human race. They have believed 
him to be providentially raised up to be a revela- 
tion of Divine love, such as the world never knew 
before. They have believed him one who was 
sent to vitalize the race anew with a fresh sense of 
the nearness of God. In this, he was the first- 
begotten Son of God—that before him, though 
men called God their Father, none had ever lived 
in constant childlike trust and constant childlike 
submission. He was not a mere teacher of philo- 
sophic truth, but the giver of light through life. 
**In him was life, and the life is the light of men.” 
**T have come that they might have life, and that 
they might have it more abundantly.” By that 
mysterious law which causes all faith to be conta- 
gious, and to communicate itself inevitably, Christ 
was a fountain of faith to mankind. Through 
him they were lifted to the plane where they saw 
God as the Infinite Tenderness. Now, a spirit 
was put in their hearts by which they could ¢ry, 
Abba, Father. So they said, He who has seen 
him has seen the Father. So they said, what is 
forever true, that no man comes to the Father 
but by the Son. The Son must always reveal the 
Father. Because Christ was himself perfectly a 


Son, he was able to make others also to become. 


sons of God. | 

This is a view, which, whether satisfactory or 
not, at any rate presents an alternative to the 
dilemma posited by our author, that We must 
either believe Christ to be a mere philosopher, or 
else believe him to be the eternal God. 

That ‘‘ Modern Christianity is a civilized hea- 
thenism” we do not believe. Least of all should 
we believe it because of such reasons as are given 
in this book. It is true, however, that there is a 
drift in English thought, just now, toward a cer- 
tain form of Paganism, which we inay take occa- 
sion to describe in a future paper. 


HELP YOURSELF. 
By C. H. ZIMMERMAN. 


E hear a great deal said about ‘‘ Self-made 
men.” But there is a covert fallacy in the 
phrase ; in that it seems to imply that there are 
some men who are not self-made. Whereas the 
fact is that every man whose ‘‘make up,” whose 
character, is strong and efficient is self-made. The 
lies in the implication that circumstances 
sOluciimes make the man, that one’s environment 
may be mainly instrumental in making a great 
and useful man of him. | 
This is not merely false, it is a really injurious 
notion, because it cuts the sinews of strength by 
taking away the greatest incentive to self-reliance 
and self-exertion. No man is worthily ‘ made” 
and capable of great achievements who is the 
creature of circumstances. No combination of 
favoring circumstances can make a man of one 
who does not feel and act as if his future de- 
pended vastly more upon himself than upon his 
environment. It is very doubtful whether out- 
side help in the shape of wealth and influential 
friends is really conducive to the attainment of 
greatness of charactgr, which is, after all, the most 
desirable distinction. Such help may be and often 
is a hindrance, because it relieves a man of the 
necessity of self-exertion. ‘‘ The kingdom of God 


| is within you,” says the great Teacher. And some 


-Chris- 


=) 


one fitly adds, ‘‘If it is not there, it is no where.” - 
Besides meaning a great deal more, this text cer- 
tainly means that a man’s richest possessions and 
resources are in himself, and that he should look 
for true greatness and happiness in self-develop- 
ment. The Jews were always expecting their 
greatest deliverance and distinction in the estab- 
lishment of a visible kingdom. Christ taught 
them to look within themselves for the kingdom 
he had come to establish, and that the chief bene- | 
fit they should derive from his coming must be in 
the upbuilding within themselves of that kingdom 
which is not meat and drink (which consists not 
in things external), but righteousness and peace 
and joy in the Holy Ghost. . 
So in all time men have had the same pernicious 
habit of thinking that their highest good consists 
in something external to themselves, in being 
greatly helped and bolstered up by circumstances 
and friends, and depending too much upon their 
surroundings for happiness and greatness. And 
Christ now, as then, says to such *‘ The kingdom 
of God is within you. Seek ye first the kingdom 
of God.” See to it that ye make the most of your 
own resources by building up the fairest, worth- 
iest and noblest character; for herein consist 
your best possessions. ‘‘A man’s life consisteth 
not in the abundance of the things which he pos- 
sesseth” outside of himself, but in the kingdom 
of sentiments, affections and capabilities—the re- 
sources he has within himself. 7 
It is probable that no man has ever achieved 
anything really great who has not constantly felt 
that his own resources were his best dependence, 
that he alone was the arbiter of his own destiny, 
and must make his own fortune. It is said that 
God has a plan for every man. However that 
may be, it is certain that in making men free to do 
or forbear, and capable of unconstrained volition 
and action, he puts their destiny into their own 
hands and binds himself not to interfere with the 
free exertion of their powers, but to leave them te 
work out their own salvation temporally as well 
as spiritually. 
The fact is, will is destiny in a much larger sen 
than the majority apprehend. Making adequate 
allowance for the differences of natural endow- 
ment, it nevertheless remains that the man with 
the most meager endowments may work out for 
himself a worthy if not an illustrious career in 
life. Circumstances can only be helpful when a 
man is self-helpful. If he relies upon extraneous 
help, the most encouraging surroundings will 
prove an incubus to him. Butif he will rely upon 
himself, and help himself, he can make the most 
unpropitious circumstances bend to his purpose. 
Many people never acquire a spirit of self- 
dependence and self-helpfulness, but seem to 
always require bolstering in order to walk or 
stand at all. This may be partly owing-to the 
fact that they are naturally weak, but it is more 
frequently because they are essentially lazy. They 
go through life relying on others without ever 
testing their own resources. At best they appear 
to be capable of only spasmodic self-exertion, but 


‘for the most part they spend their time Micawber- 


like, ‘* waiting for something to turn up.” 

It may be natural for men to want help. Per- 
haps none are beyond the need of it. But every 
man should do his best to be independent, or, at 
least, to convince his fellows that he has a just 
claim upon their confidence by proving himself 
efficient and capable. The chronic habit which 
some men have of always looking for position, 
and seeking situations for which they are not 
qualified, is as paralyzing to themselves as it is 
reprehensible. Yet many succeed and in succeed- 
ing lose the very stimulus they need to make the 
most of themselves. Having gained the coveted 
position through the influence of friends, they 
make a sinecure of it, and only hold it through 
the forbearance and support of others. How 
many positions in church and state are mere sine- 
cures, the incumbents of which never render a — 
quid pro quo for what they get? And yet men 
are greedy for such positions, and constantly 
struggling to obtain them. A true man ought to 
fling away such paltry ambitions and despise the 
desire or thought of having that for which he 
does not render an adequate equivalent in service 
and skill. He should prefer to live on a crust in 
a hovel rather than have that which he cannot 
earn. 

What men need more than position is charac- 
ter, and character can only be achieved by manful 
persevering self-exertion. The positions that are 
worth having always seek men of character and 
capacity. Opportunity will avail nothing unless 
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‘a man is equal to it. Instead of always waiting 


for and seeking position the self-helpful capable 
man either makes position seek him or makes a 
position for himself. He controls in a great meas- 
ure his circumstances and even levies tribute 
upon the obstacles and disadvantages he _ has to 
contend with by deriving from them stimuli to 
increased exertion. It is the prerogative of the 
self-reliant man to overcome all obstacles, and, 
making them stepping stones to higher vantage 
ground, become stronger by the repeated conquest 
of difficulties. 

Not that a man should defy or court opposi- 
tion. It will come without seeking. But let him 
not be discouraged by it. Rather let him regard 


it as his opportunity to show himself a man, and 


by surmounting it vindicate his title to the re- 
spect and confidence of his fellows. 


THE MISSIONARY WORK IN AFRICA. 
To the Editor of. the Christian Union: 


N your issue of March 3 you speak of some of | 


the quick results of the life-work of Living- 
stone, in the establishment of new mission stations 
in the far interior of Africa. We greatly rejoice 


at this, for with the great missionary explorer we 


believe, as the world will in due time be forced to 
admit, that the hope of Africa lies in the vigorous 
prosecution of the missionary work; since in a 
pure Christianity lies her salvation from the hor- 
rors of the slave trade, and the degradation of 
savagism. 


But I was pained and surprised to read the fol- |_ 


lowing remark in the same connection: * The ad- 
vantages offered by Africa for missionary work 
seem to indicate that a partial transfer of work- 
ers from other unchristian countries—Asia Minor, 
for instance—might with propriety be made.” 
You allude to some of the difficulties of the work 
here as a reason for this suggestion. 

Personally, I should delight to be called to that 


most inviting African field, where I could by 


God's help lay the foundations of the structure of 
civilization and Christianity unhampered by the 
** political and theological jealousies” to which 
you allude, whose magnitude we who are on the 
ground can understand far better than you. But 
are these obstacles a sufficient reason for aban- 
Although the 
Saviour in giving the command, ‘‘ Go ye into all 


‘the world,” did not add the condition, ‘‘ Choose 


the easy places first,” yet I admit that common 


_ gense teaches that if we cannot at once enter two 


openings that present themselves, we should enter 
the more hopeful one first. The question is not 
whether Asia Minor shall be newly entered in pref- 
erence to the interior of Africa, but whether or 
not Asia Minor shall be abandoned in favor of 
Africa. Has the problem indeed come to that 
pass? Must a work of fifty years’ growth, hope- 
ful and successful notwithstanding many obsta- 
cles, be given up that Africa be Christianized ? 
Would common sense dictate that the work 
should be left when many signs point to the near 
approaching harvest? It strikes me such a course 
would be the height of folly. 

Perhaps, however, it was not your intention to 
recommend the utter abandonment of the work 
in Asia Minor, but only that the present force be 
reduced. Well, if you can show where there is a 
surplus of missionary workers in Turkey, I would 
be the; first to recommend the departure of the 
supernumeraries for Africa. I do not think.those 
supernumeraries can be found in these parts, as, 
doubtless, you will admit when you learn that a 
region about the size of New England, containing 
about a million and a quarter of inhabitants, is 
committed to the charge of three ordained mis- 
sionaries (only two at present), and two lady 
teachers, with no other Protestant agency of any 
kind in the field. If there is any art by which 
missionary forces can be spread out any thinner 
than that, and continue an appreciable element as 
&@ moral power, we should be most happy to learn 
it. Rather than undertake that task, would it 
not be better to thin out a few of those who 
spend their energies largely in elbowing each 
other in little villages of five hundred to a thou- 
sand inhabitants in New England or the West ? I 
fancy a hundred of that class could easily be 
gathered up whose departure for Africa would, in 
many ways, be a blessing to our own lan& As to 
the expense of such a work, I trust you do not 
argue, as some do, that the church is not able to 
do more than it is at present doing. Let the 


Members of the Protestant churches of America 


give one cent a day, on an average, to foreign 
missions, and the present resources would be at 


| once trebled, affording an abundance for all need- 
ed expansion of the work. And is one cent a day 
a heavy burden to bear? The inappreciable re- 
duction of their luxuries, if that even were neces- 
sary, would do the work. 

No; do not ask Turkey or any other mission 
field to give up laborers to this new work, but let 
the churches rise in their strength and zeal to 
enter every opening. ‘‘ These ought ye to have 
done and not to leave the other undone.” 

Yours, &c., M. P. PARMELEE. 

ErzR0oM, Turkey, April 15, 1875. 


MERDER’S CAT. 
- (A Fact from Persian Domestic History.) 
By Liuuiz E. BARR. 


OOR, but well-born, a wise and handsome man, 
Was the young Sadik Beg of Ispahan ; 
Worthy of fortune, since, in happy hour, 
By one bold stroke, he won both peace and power. 


He wed a noble lady—rich I grant, 
And wondrous fair—but a great termagant ; 
So merry prophecies all mouths did fill 

- Of Sadik bowing to his rich wife’s will. ° 


But he had other thoughts: so when he made 
His first salaam in the latticed shade, 

The rich zenana of his willful wife, 

He knew that visit must decide his life. 


The dame was haughty, but with purrings sweet 
Her favorite cat came the new lord to meet; 

One glance at madame’s face—the swift blade sped, 
And the poor favorite lay without her head. 


Dead silence fell: S&dik, serene and calm, 
Wiped with his silken scarf his bloody palm; 
Smiled sweet, and said, ** My soul! I hate a cat.”’ 
And Sadik Beg was master after that. 


In Sadik’s household maids did never vex, 

His wife became the meekest of her sex; 

And his friend Merdek, rich, and henpecked through, 
Came for some private lessons—what to de. 


The story of the cat kind SAdik told: 

(But, had he known, the tale was somewhat old, 
For gossip in the Persian harems flew, 

And every woman S&édik’s method knew.) 


Merdek was charmed, his wife a pet cat kept, 

hich he’d behead that night, before he sfept ; 
Glad with the rare receipt the day he spent, ; 
And then towards home bis doubtful footsteps bent. 


His wife with tauntings met him: what of that? 
He fiercely drew his sword and killed her cat. 
Then through the harem, clamorous, crying flew, 
And ’fore he knew, his wife had struck him too. 


** My precious cat!” she cried, and “ O, you fool! 
You went too late to Sadik Beg’s fine school; | 
You should—you paltry wretch! you should, I say 
Have killed the cat upon the wedding day !”’ 


LETTER FROM EAST TENNESSEE. 


KNOXVILLE, Tenn., May 5, 1875, 

F the government had superintendence of the 

weather, the present party in power would 
soon become extremely unpopular; even its best 
friends would find it difficult to ‘‘ explain satisfac- 
torily.” But as a Power we dare not challenge 
orders the winds and commands the clouds, we 
submit as patiently as suffering humanity can to 
the unseasonable frosts and violent storms which 
characterize the present anomalous season. The 
fruit in East Tennessee has nearly all been de- 
stroyed, and the wheat crop seriously damaged. 
The recent frost has injured the prospects of the 
farmers in this end of the state to the extent of 
probably two millions of dollars. Floods and 
heavy storms of wind have also injured the 
country seriously from Virginia to Louisiana. 
The cotton crop has suffered, and a general feel- 
ing of concern for the whole financial interests of 
the South fills the minds of thoughtful men. These 
heavy calamities, following the misfortunes of 
war, greatly depress our people, and discourage 
the enterprise which was beginning to restore 
their lost fortunes. A pious submission to the 
providence of God is the only refuge left to our 
afflicted country. Wehope these trials will make 
us stronger and better. 

The local turbulence and sectional strife which 
prevailed in East Tennessee during the war, and 
for some years subsequent, have entirely sub- 
sided, and a new order of things has been in- 
augurated. The Northern element introduced 
into our population has operated to stimulate 
native enterprise, and resources of wealth hitherto 
unknown are being developed. Our mountains, 
so long regarded only as barriers to locomotion, 
or the home of wild men and animals, are now 
yielding immense treasures of iron, coal, copper, 
lead, zine, etc. With a scenery as picturesque and 
sublime as that of Switzerland and a climate as 
delightful as Italy, this country must some day, 
and that not in the remote future, become one of 
the most densely populated and wealthy in the 
Union. Physical life is a joy in these mountains, 


and invalids from all parts of the land are now 
seeking it as a sanitarium. , 

Knoxville is an active, growing city of 15,000 
inhabitants, the metropolis of East Tennessee. 
Some of the largest wholesale houses in the state 
are located here, and several extensive manufac- 
tories. Its population has increased since the 
war nearly One thousand a year. It has inaugu- 
rated a system of city schools, modeled after 
that of some Northern cities, which bids fair to 
become a grand success. General intelligence is 
rapidly increasing, and the morals of the popula- 
tion correspondingly improved. There are fifteen 
Protestant churches in the eity, and one Catholic. 
There is a good library and reading-room open to 
all who desire to amuse or improve themselves. 

Knoxville is also the seat of East Tennessee 
University, with which is connected an agricult- 
ural college under the patronage of the state. 
There are now between three and four hundred 
students in attendance. It is an admirable school. 

We have likewise our lions—human lions—at 
least two: Senator Brownlow, and Hon. Horace 
Maynard, Minister to Turkey. Senator Brown- 
low is in feeble health, but intellectually active 
asever. He is now connected with the Knoxville 
Chrontcle, both the Daily and Weekly. He wields 
great influence in East Tennessee. In this re- 
spect he is greatly Mr. Maynard's superior. He 
is in sympathy with the people, and next to the 
irrepressible Andy Johnson is the most popular 
man with the common people in the country. 
Mr. Maynard is considered a man of genius and 
learning, but has not the personal influence of 
either Brownlow or Johnson. The two latter 
have the advantage of being natives. Mr. May- 
nard was born in New England. Senator Brown- 
low lives in a plain style, has a pleasant family, 
and is regarded as an excellent neighbor. He 
seldom appears in public, owing to feeble health. 


The Christian Union is liberally patronized in | 


this country, and if you had an active agent in 
East Temnessee your subscription list would be 
greatly enlarged. Its sprightly editorials and 
able contributions from leading men entitle it to 
rank among the first religious and literary news- 
papers in the world. SINIM. 


CHRISTIAN UNION: A DREAM. 


By Henry CARPENTER, B.A. 


{ 7 HEN I was in London a few months ago, a 
circumstance occurred to me which im- 
pressed my mind with the theught that, out of afl 
those who had achieved such great things in their 
generation, how few there were who had done 
anything for union among their fellowmen. 

At the end of a day which I had spent in roam- 
ing the metropolis and visiting the tombs of many 
illustrious:dead, I found myself beneath the great 
dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral. The shades of 
evening were already falling through the aisles, 
as I lingered about the monuments and ander the 
tablets of the national mausoleum. At length, 
yielding to the darkness and bodily exhaustion, I 
sat down, and being alone soon lost myself in re- 
flection. Far and near the marbles could be still 
seen glimmering through the somber twilight. 
As the silence deepened, a low, half audible sound 
reached me, so low that there ‘was scarcely any- 
thing between that sound and silence itself; first 
one faint whisper, then another, then another 
awoke, and stealing on from corner to corner 
wandered softly round the building, till each 
sculptured figure joined in a kind of hushed inar- 
ticulate murmur, like that of rain falling-on new- 
mown grass. What was my further surprise when 
the statues, apparently endowed with life, rose, 
and descending from their pedestals, fearless of 
all restraint, mingled in a mysterious conversa- 
zione. Presently out of the august assembly one 
seemed advancing towards me. Ina moment he 
was before me. His face, as far as I could per- 
ceive, wore the same pensive and haggard ear- 
nestness of expression which it carried through 
life. I knew the mighty shade of Nelson. *O 
guardian of the freeman’s isle,” I said, ‘“ what 
shall thy nation give thee for the life which thou 
gavest them?’ ‘I won but little,” he replied, 
‘‘ and that fora few. <A nobler life, a purer sacri- 
fice than mine, must restore the true liberty to all 
nations. I fed the fires of war; reared high the 
dividing rampart between two peoples. A holier 
example than mine must kindle the lamp of peace, 
and gather all races round its light.” He vanish- 
ed. Another shape came near. Once in early boy- 
hood I had seen him, and now again I thought I 
recognized the immortal Wellington. ‘* What 
honors,” I asked, ‘‘shall we render thee, thou 
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- breaker of a despot’s power, sage counsellor of 
_ genates, good adviser of kings?” ‘‘ Enough,” said 
he. ‘ Your kings, patriots, legislators, priests, all 
the heroes who sleep with me below, planned and 
toiled and thought, that they might make our 
nation strong among others. We fought battles; 
we passed laws; but our law-making, our state- 
building, our church-building, bound up many 
men into one kingdom. You must yet have a 
greater captain, a greater lawgiver, who shall bind 
up the many kingdoms into one world.” He 
spoke and disappeared, when a third, hoary with 
years, approached me. It was no one less than 
the architect himself, the great Christopher Wren, 
who had left the stupendous building as his mon- 
ument. ‘‘ When,” I exclaimed, ‘‘O great builder 
for God, wilt thou return and rear a mightier tem- 
ple for the presence of thy Maker, and the gath- 
ering together of thy fellowmen?”’ He answered, 
‘We, the authors of these lofty fabrics, will not 
return to build any more temples like them. 
While poets went abroad singing men out of 
themselves into sympathy with others, while evan- 
gelists went abroad preaching men out of gloom 
into glory, we, architects of God’s church, went 
abroad teaching the stones religion, putting our 
walls round about mankind, and drawing them 
all into brotherhoods. Our houses will sink in 
decay ; our work is done, but it ends not here,” 
and with that he pointed to heaven. I looked up 
and saw the huge dome above me widen and swell 
upward, and fade into the Divine depths beyond. 
There in the zenith a single star burned bright 
with the promise of morning. It grew brighter 
and brighter; coming nearer it unfolded into a 
full sun of glory, and filled that cathedral round 
me with its splendor, while from afar, out of a 
_ distance from beyond distance, there came the 
musie as of celestial minstrelsy. The building 
shook, forms of light broke from under the pave- 
ment at my feet, and countless voices cried : ‘‘ He 
is coming, he is coming, and vaster than this tem- 
ple he will build his sanctuary wide as the world 
ofman. The Babels of earth scattered and sun- 
dered ; his house not made with hands, but reared 
on human hearts shall gather and unite us. He 
will lay the foundation in truth. He will raise the 
walls in right. He will cover the whole with his 
love, and be the everlasting Architect, the Author 
and Finisher of all.” With my ecstasy I awoke. 
It was a dream, for the verger had touched me. 
‘*Sir,” he said, ‘‘ they're going in to service.” The 
solemn organ was playing the prelude of the ser- 
vice which was about to begin. I rose, and as I 
left with music in my heart as well as my ears, I 
thought that I would not have fallen asleep in 
VYain, if my dream could be made to warm other 
thoughts beside my own. Surely a man will be 
pardoned for sleeping in church, if out of such 
dull and drowsy moods he can bring any contri- 
bution, however small, to the cause of ‘* Christian 
union.” 


THOUGHTS FOR EVERY DAY. 


I. 


OW deeply rooted must unbelief be in our 
hearts when we are surprised to find our pray- 
ers answered.—MARIA HARE. 


II. 

Is it not a shame that we are always afraid of Christ, 
whereas there never was in heaven or earth a more 
loving, familiar or milder man, in words and de- 
meanor, especially towards poor, sorrowful and tor- 
mented consciences? Hence the prophet Jeremiah 
prays, fsaying, ‘*O Lord, grant that we be not afraid 
of thee.” 

I expect more goodness from Kate, iny wife, from 
Philip Melancthon, and from other friends than from 
my sweet and biessed Saviour, Jesus Christ; and y«: T 
know for certain that neither she nor any person on 
earth will or can suffer for me what he has suffered; 
why, then, should I be afraid of him? This, my fool- 
ish weakness, grieves me very much. We plainly see 
in the Gospel how mild and gentle he showed himself 
toward his disciples; how kindly he passed over their 
weakness, their foolishness. He checked their un- 
belief, and, in all gentleness, admonished them. 
Moreover, the Scripture, which is most sure, says: 
** Well are all they that put their trustin him.” Fie 
on our unbelieving hearts that we should be afraid of 
this man, who is more loving, friendly, gentle and 
compassionate towards us than are our kindred, our 
brethren and sisters, than parents themselves are to 


So in my earthly house I am 
To that I hope to be. 
—ALFRED TENNYSON, (St. Agnes’ Eve.) 
But he that had received one (talent) went and 
digged in the earth and hid hés Lord's money.—Para- 
ble of the Ten Talents, 


v 


How far from here to heaven ? 
Not very far, my friend ; 


A single hearty step a 
Will all thy journey end. 7 
—ANGELUS SILESIUS. 
VI. | 


Uphappy he who desires to die so long as there re- 
mains to him one sacrifice to make, one joy to create, 
troubles to prevent, tears to dry. 

—MADAME SWETCHINE. 
VIL. 


We thank thee for those newly born into this world, 
bringing the fragrance of heaven in the infant’s 
breath; and if we dare not thank thee when our dear 
ones are born out of this world and are clothed with 
immortality, yet we thank thee that the eye of our 
faith can follow them still to that land where all tears 
are wiped from every eye and the only change is from 
glory to glory.—THEODORE PARKER. 


Hecture-RHoom Calh, 


BY 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


GOD'S EDUCATION OF MEN. 
FRIDAY Evenina, May 14, 1875. 

8 bepress would be no meaning to very much of 

_ the New Testament Scripture if the work of con- 
version was a complete transformation of character, 
so that before leaving off the old man of sin by the 
mere power of God one is transformed instantly into 
anew man, perfect. The transformation is gradual. 
It is none the less the work of the Divine Spirit be- 
cause it is gradual. It is none the less impossible that 
aman should regenerate himself in every particular 
of his nature, because it is a work that is in the nature 
of education, and falls under the law of education— 
that is, the law of the human mind unfolding. The 
supervising, enlightening and sanctifying Spirit of 
God, we are taught, and may fully believe, rests upon 
and influences everyone of the experiences which are 
of the higher range of man’s faculties. 

In the first place, then, remember that your Chris- 
tian education is more important to you than merely 
a joyful conversion—just as much more important as 
fifty years of wedded life in glowing harmony and 
happiness are more important than the joyful wedding- 
day. The bells ring; the crowds come together; the 
blissful novelty, and all the wild and floating visions 
and dreams of hope, make the beginning-day wonder- 
ful—not less wonderful than poetry and sentiment 
have made it to seem; but, after all, the day may grow 
clouded, and the fruit of it may be bitter. It may be 
a spring from which shail flow down through the 
whole life trouble and sorrow. It is an auspicious day 
if it leads to an auspicious life. The value of the 
beginning-day is measured by what comes after, and 
what fulfills the ideal which is set forth in the begin- 
ning. 

And in regard to Christian life, however radiant may 
be the conversion, however hopeful it may be, what- 
ever may be the circumstances, the education that 
follows gives its importance to the beginning. 

Now, in this process of education, first, remember 
that every one of you will be educated in the situation 
where Goad’s providence has placed you. It is all in 
vain for you to say, “If I was young, why, I should 
know how I could do.”” You are not young, you are 
old; and the *‘if’’ has nothing to do with you. You 
must take yourself just as you are, and educate your- 


self from that point. Or, you may say, “If I only | 


were happy and gay I cuvuld sober myself down to 
religion.’”’ Religion is not sober. You might just as 
well say that light is black as to say that religion is 
sober in the sense of being unsmiling and undemon- 
strative of joy. It is liberty; it is life; it is bright- 
ness, ‘* Ye are the children of ligbt;’’ and if you are 
catk, it is because you have not religion; and by just 
s0 inuch as you are gloomy you show the places where 
religion has not penetrated—for that is light and joy 
and blessedness. ‘Yes, but,’’ you say, am im- 
petuous: now it is no trouble for that man to keep his 
temper; but if anything touches me, away I go in 
sparkles.”"’ Yes, that is so; nevertheless, you must 
take your disposition and educate it into the mind of 
the Lord Jesus Christ; and he wants some sparkling 
Christians: he has dull ones enough. Or, you may 
say, “Il am so steady and sober; but if I had the 
sprightliness and vivacity that I see in some people’’— 
well, you haven’t them, and it is of no use for you to 
talk about what you would be if you were not what 


promise! 


are as an indication of God's Spirit that there you are 
to find the motivesand the means of a Christian educa- 
tion, If the place where you are requires long-con- 
tinued patience, that is the very place for you. You 
are to be taught patience where patience is needed. 
If it requires great self-denial under provocation, that 
is one of the most precious lessons that men can have. 
To those persons that are being taught self denial, God 
opens the iron book with iron letters; and they cry 
out, “I don’t want that lesson; there ain’t any pict- 
ures on that page.’”’ Nevertheless, that is the lesson 
which you need. And these hard lessons, these pain- 
ful lessons, that are soul-wrenching, often are the very 
lessons that are best for us; and the probability is that 
you will learn best in just the situation where you 
are. 

Then, next, consider that education is always an un- 
folding process from simple to complex—from coarse 
to fine. 

When good, plain country people commence house- 
keeping, and want some pictures, the man goes down 
to sell a load of vegetables, and he sees astore where 
pictures are sold like plates—fifty of a kind. They are 
machine pictures; but then they are pictures; tbat is 
all he knows about it; and he buys two, and he takes 
them home and puts them in his parlor; and they 
look beautiful; and they go in and look at them, an 
feel that they have pictures. 

Well, a great many people stand still all their life 
long; and those pictures look just as handsome forty 
years afterwards as they did at first. But supposo 
with prosperity comes a larger intercourse with 
the world? Then you will take notice that every 
one of those pictures will slip out into the dining- 
room, and a great deal better pictures will go into the 
parlor—nothing to brag of, but pictures a good deal 
better than the first ones. The people begin to per- 
ceiye the difference themselves. 

Well, in the course of ten years the man becomes 
quite wealthy, and his taste has been unfolding and 
educating; and you will take notice that those first 
pictures have gone out into the kitchen, that the par- 
lor pictures have gone into the dining-room, and that 
in their place are some that are really fine. 

After a few years you will see that the number will 
decrease, but that the quality willincrease. The man 
will have five or six exquisite gems. 

Now, the changes of the pictures outside is not half 
so noticeable as the change inside is, which led the man 
to make these changes. There has been a growth of 
the imagination, of the sense of beauty, and of the 
taste. 

The same thing takes place in the more intellectual 
realm. Take that part of the mind which deals with 
numbers and mathematics. We learn arithmetic, and 
we never give it up; it goes with us to the highest, 
form of mathematics, although it is simply elementary. 
If a man knows only arithmetic he is not a mathema- 
tician; but if he goes on to algebra, geometry, and 
still higher forms of mathemetics, he carries the 
bottom all the way up, enlarging it till it becomes 
perhaps the highest operation of the human mind in 
its most comprehensive state. Education develops 
more and more, and finer and finer. ; | 

Now, is that true of ideas, of emotions, and of affec- 
tions? Just as true of these as of everything else. 


When we begin Christian lives, that beginning is 


almost always on the negative side. We promise God 
and ourselves that we will not sin any more—rash 
Generally, the beginning of a Christian life 
is very largely negative. It is, ‘‘I will not do this, 
and I will not do that; I will give up this, and I will 
give up that; I will stop this, and I will stop that; I 
will forbear here, and I will {forbear there ;’’ and that 
is good; and we never ought to give it up. Indeed, 
all through life there;will be more or less ocvasion for 
carrying on that part of Christian life which consists 
in cutting off imperfections, weaknesses and sins; but 
very soon it becomes positive, affirmative; and we 
begin to say, “‘If I am going to be a Christian, [ must 
have Christian feelings.”’ 

What are Christian feelings? They are feelings 
which are adapted to the circumstances and conditions 
in which God’s providence has placed you, and they 
are the preponderance in your daily life of the sweeter 
dispositions—the sympathetic or loving impulses. The 
sense of truth, the sense of sympathy which connects 
you with each other, the sense of love which unites 
you with God and all his creation—these are dominant 
feelings; you are to educate yourself so that every 
day these higher feelings shall be working into your 
daily experience. It is learning how, in the state in 
which you.are, to cause all your life to flow out 
under the influence of these higher inspirations that 
you need. 

But is this every-day training all? Is there no rising 
above this ethical plane which involves the performing 
of duties in the most appropriate manner and accord- 
ing to the best instruction? Is there nothing more 
than that? Certainly there is. Take, for instance, the 
sense of truth. Itis not merely this—that a man learns 
more and more truth: it is, if I may so say, that the 
nerve of truth becomes so sensitive ‘that we perceive 


By ir own children.—MARTIN LUTHER. ou are. 

great constitutional peculiarities that God has | moral truths or truths which belong to the 

given you will remain; and the question is, Will you | moral faculties, quicker, and so think in higher an 

| - | + He To pen shining ground; mould them to the law of Christ’s love, and use them | higher ranges. 3 

: | a aaa As this pale taper’s earthly spark, in the direction of the love of God? The blind, those who cannot see, read with their 

| i i Py te To yonder argent round, So, then, it is not by longing for a change of circum- | fingers. Now, take a blind man’s book, in which the 

ae So shows my soul before the Lamb, stances and conditions that you are to become a | letters are raised, and I will defy you, if you try all 
| ae _ My Spirit before thee; ] Christian, but by accepting the condition where you | day, to spell out a single word. You may feel there & 
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hole and there a prominence; but almost every letter 
is the saine to you. Educate the sense of touch, how- 
ever, and you will be able to read with your fiugers 
almost as fast as with your eyes. 

The sense of truth may become blunted; it may be 
slow and coarse; but on the other hand it may grow 
fine, sensitive, quick. 

Now, the truth, for instance, of beauty is one kind; 
the truth of benevolence is another kind; the truth of 
justice is another kind ; and for these moral disclosures 
of truth we need not simply refinement of intellect, 
but refinement of conscience behind the intellect in 
order to know what is true of justice, and refinement 
of benevolence and imagination in order to enter into 
the realm of unseen truths. And this unfolds. It 
steadily grows. 

Now, a Christian that grows in ethical knowledge, 
but never enters into these higher ranges of education 
—that is, into the refinements of moral feeling—into 
the more exquisite shades of it—is like my dahlias. 
They grow all summer, and just get into bud, and then 
the frost comes and cuts them all down, and they 


never blossom to any account. There are any number | 


of Christians that grow up to the bud, but do not have 
@ month or six weeks afterwards in which to open in 
affluence and variety, and to show what the blossoms 
of piety at their perfection may come to. There are 
multitudes of persons in Christian life who, for want 


of the ultimate higher forms of development, never 


reach to exquisite peace. They never have those rare 
and soul-entrancing experiences to which it is possible 
to attain. Some few havethem here and there. It is 
simply that, according to the law of unfolding and 
education, there is, if men will reach it, a disclosure 
of moral feeling in its fineness and combination and 
exquisiteness which has no parallel in the beginning 
stages of the Christian education. To this all may 
approach. Some may fully come to it, but not all. 
All cannot be poets, though all may have poetic sensi- 
bility. All cannot be orators, though all may be rea- 


sonably fluent speakers. All cannot be experts in any 


trade, though all may be diligent and wise and useful. 
That is to say, our own. mental framework limits the 
degree to which we shall attain. 

I do not say that the spirit of God cannot work out 
from anybody anything: I merely say that it does not. 
The possibility remains, but the fact is not so. 

One more thing. Looking at life as a training- 
ground, as a great school, and at this steady unfolding 
of the Christian life in one’s self, I should despair of 
myself, of my children, and of you, if I bad the idea, 
iu which I was too much educated, that God, being of 
purer eyes than to behold iniquity, sat sternly measur- 
ing out right and wrong, and was angry every time I 
stumbled, every time I mistook, every time I fainted, 


- every time I came short, and every time I fell. 


There are two sorts of schoolmasters. I remember 
the old schoolmaster of a rough hand and a cold eye. 
He used to get knowledge into boys through the 
ekin, by hard whacks; and he did drive them up 
in a certain way. I remember, also, the mild-eyed 
teachers, full of gentleness, full of kindness, that 
touched the springs of ambition in us children, and en- 
couraged us, and inspired our hope, and under the 
balmy fingers of sympathy and love quickened every 
germ in-us, and led the soul to try to help itself. Fear 
was the schoolmaster in one case; love and sympatby 
were the schoolmaster in the other cases. 

Now is God a cudgeling schoolmaster, or is he a 

motherly schoolmaster? In which way does God look 
upon men, with infinite compassion, with infinite love, 
with infinite patience and gentleness, or with the op- 
posite qualities? So that your face is only set to go 
up to Jerusalem, if you walk but an inch a day, and 
keep inching your way along, God is not out of 
patience with you, though you stumble and fall all the 
time. God holdyon to persons who are growing to- 
ward him, however slowly they go, and however im- 
perfect they are. He forgives them day by day, and 
day by day draws them with sweeter and sweeter at- 
traction, and more and more blessed encouragement; 
and there is nothing in the world more sure than that 
if you want to stand amidst temptation, as a reed 
bruised and broken in its fiber wants to stand up, God 
will temper his dealing with you, so that the bruised 
reed shall not be broken. If there is anybody that 
wants to aspire after a higher Christian experience, 
and he does so aspire, though his purpose be weak and 
faint, and though he be overborne by the temptations 
of life, God’s grace shall be tempered with such mer- 
cifvlness toward him that the smoking flax he will 
not quench till he brings forth judgment unto victory. 
For it is God that has called you. He knew you, and 
understood all your sins and liabilities, and he never 


expected any more than he has got. He took you 


with the understanding that you were sinful and poor 
and weak; and your strength is not in yourself. It is 
not your virtue that is to save you; it is the grace of 


_ God and the love of the Lord Jesus Christ that in the 


end will save you if you are saved; but the question 
of being saved and the question of coming into a sal- 
vable state are different; and he that is schooling and 
training you, ase preparing you for salvation, will 
bear with anv iting and everything in those who being 
born will striv and upward. 

- But do not take advantage of God’s goodness to go 
backward, and say, “ He will not cut me off.” Do not 
be ungenerous because God is generous. Because he 


is honorable, do not be mean, Because he loves you, 
do not sell him. 


What would you think of a son who, because his 
father had, in a hundred instances, sacrificed every- 
thing to help him, should, on purpose, plunge into all 
manner of excesses, and say, ** The old man will come 
after me, and will see me through,” bargaining his 
father’s heart’s blood for his transgressions and in- 
iquities? ‘Do not do that. On the other hand, if you 
really, at the bottom, want to go right, and if, how- 
ever imperfect you may be, you will strive toward the 
right, looking up, there is nobody on earth, your 
father and mother and minister not excepted, who is 
so sorry for you, so helpful toward you, and so patient 
with your shortcomings, as He who stretched out his 
hands for you and died for you. He will wait and 
wait and wait to be gracious, and will be gracious all 
the time. 


Books aud Authors. 


OUR CIVILIZED ABORIGINES. 


The Native Races of the Pacific States o other America. By 
Hubert Home Bancroft. Volume IL: Civilized Nations. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. $5.50 per volume. 

In addition to the fact that this work is written 
in California, there is a decided Pacific Coast air in the 
prompt and business-like manner in which the book 
makes its appearance. The first volume, a bulky 
octavo, is not yet six months old, yet with the second 
volume comes to us the information that all of the 
third volume and a portion of the fourth are already 
electrotyped, and that the copy for the fifth and last 
volume will be ready by the end of the present year. 
Although the editor’s work consists largely of com- 
pilation and transcription, there is yet something very 
admirable in bis ability to keep his book coustantly in 
the mind of readers of history. Had all historical 
writers the author’s energy, we would cheerfully wish 
them all the ample means without which Mr. Ban- 
croft could not accomplish the work of publication so 
rapidly. 

The bistorical records of the voluine before us are 
preceded by a long and interesting chapter upon 
‘‘Savagism and Civilization,” in which the author 
dwells earnestly upon the merely relative value of 
these terms. Asserting that man is but the instru- 
ment, not the element, of progress, he discusses the 
conditions essential to progress, noting the influ- 
ences of geographical advantages and restrictions, 
of food, climate, wealth, leisure, association, war, 
slavery, religion, government, morality and fashion. 
In a “General View of the Civilized Nations’? Mr. 
Bancroft divides aboriginal culture into two branch- 
es—Maya and Nahua, the former being the older of 
the two, and the parent, so far as we Know, of 
all subsequent aboriginal civilization. In these two 
branches are not included all the tribes who have ex- 
hibited a culture so nearly resembling our own as to 
justify them in being called civilized, but the excep- 
tions ccnusist of nations whose influence has not, 
according to either history or tradition, been of im- 
portance. 

The Nahua race is older than either the Aztec or 
Toltec tribes of Mexico, being the parent stock of these 
peoples. The Nahuas formed the extreme northern 
civilized nation of North America, being located in 
the table land of Central Mexico, from which territory 
it is probable that they drove the Maya races, traces of 
whose civilization are discovered among the ruins of 
Central America. The author says, “In published 
works on the subject the Aztecs are the representatives 
of the Nahua element; indeed, what is known of the 

‘Aztecs has furnished material for nine-fenths of all 
that has been written on the American civilized nations 
in general. The truth of the matter is that the Aztecs 
were only the most powerful of a league or confedera- 
tion of three nations, which in the sixteenth century, 
from their capitals in the valley, ruled Central Mex- 
ico.” This confederation was formed only about a 
hundred years before the invasion by Cortez. The 
parties to the confederation scrupulously regarded 
the rights of each other, but together they carried 
their conquests in every direction until, when the 
Spaniards landed, the inhabitants of a territory twice 
as large as modern Mexico were either the subjects of 
the confederation or remained undisturbed only by 
paying tribute. As happened with the Eastern Hemis- 
phere’s great nations, to whom Mexico presents many 
antlogies, Mexico’s destruction came of her useless 
conquests, for the coast nations, who could have re- 
pulsed the Spaniards or destroyed them en route to 
the interior, gladly gave them information and assist- 
ance against the hated native conquerors. 

Two-thirds of Mr. Bancroft’s space is occupied 
by details concerning the Nahua nations: their 
government, the residences and habits of the rulers 
and privileged classes, the nature and offices of the 
priesthood, the customs as to slavery, taxation, tenure 
of land, education, marriage, feasts and amusements, 
public festivals, food, dress, commerce, arts, manufac- 
tures, agriculture, architecture, curative methods and 
means, funeral rites, war customs, laws and law- 
courts—all these are treated with that minuteness 
(never approaching tediousness) with which the read- 
ers of Mr. Bancroft’s first volume are familiar, and 
with that frequency of reference and quotation 
whereby the author is careful to substantiate all his 


| statements. From the details given, it is very easy to 


imagine that the Mexicans, at the time of the Spanisk 
conquest, enjoyed a degree of civilization as great ag 
that of the Roman empire under the Cwsars. In mil- 
itary skill the Mexicans, having no powerfal warlike 
neighbors to stimulate them, were naturally inferior 
to European nations; neither were their literature or 
methods of legal procedure comparablé with those of 
Europe; but in the arts and manufactures, agricult- 
ure and education, they could have learned but little 
from the earlier of the civilized nations of Europe. 
Evolutionists will strengthen some of their favorite 
arguments by the numerous parallels which this vol- 
ume shows existed in the cultures and customs of the 
old world and the new; and the Christian student 
will find in this book bases- for arguments similar to 
those which, justified by the moral condition of the 
old world previous to the coming of Christ, have been 
made to show the necessity of a divine revelation. 
With a religion whose foundation was superstition, a 
moral code whose only inspiration lay in selfishness, 
and with recreations which were noticeable princi- 
pally for their licentiousness, coarseness and cruelty, 
the Mexican social system was far worse in all respects 
than that of the Spanish conquerors. 

Of the Mayas and their older civilization the author 
is unable to give as much information as about the 
great Northern nations, but that which is given shows 
that the customs of these two great aboriginal 
branches were nearly identical. In both of them 
human sacrifice was the principal religious rite, and 
was practiced to such an extent that we read of 
the death, upon a single occasion, of seventy-three 
thousand victims upon the sacrificial stone. Slavery 
prevailed in all the civilized nations, and resembled 
that of ancient Rome in its exhibition of the extreme 
virtues and brutalities of the patriarchal system. 
Children, over all of whom parents had power of life 
and death, were especially instructed in warfare and 
religion. Marriages were arranged by parents, and as 
a natural complement, divorces were easily gained by 
either party. All the civilized tribes were cannibals, 
but religiously so, for they ate only the flesh of epe- 
mies who were duly sacrificed. Governments were 
generally absolute hereditary monarchies. Cutting 
tools were generally of copper, which tradition asserts 
came from the far north. Although gold and silver 
abounded, they were*used principally for ornament. 
The currency consisted principally of cacao seeds, 
although commodities of all sorts seem to have been 
legal tenders, and contracts were solemnized in a man- 
ner still largely practiced all over North America—the 
contracting parties drank with each other. In Nica- 
ragua the question of woman’s right to do business 
seems to have been effectually settled, for we read 
that men were not allowed in the market places of 
their own towns, not even as purchasers, and that if 
they were even detected in the act of looking on, they 
were severely beaten. 

So numerous and interesting are the details with 
which Mr. Bancroft’s chapters are filled that we are 
unable in tbe space at our disposal to offer any ex- 
tracts which will do justice to tae general subject. 
The affinities of the practices of the aborigines with 
those of our our own age and people ars alone numer- 
ous enough to afford many interesting quotations. 
We give but a single one of these; it isa portion of 


.the form of baptism of infants, the service being per-— 


formed by the midwife: 

** Receive, O my Son, the water of the Lord of the world, 
which is our life, with which we wash and are clean; may 
this celestial light-blue water enter into thy body, and there 
remain; may it destroy and remove from thee the evil and 
adverse things that were given thee befere the beginning of 
the world.”’ 


Upon the Aztec picture-writing Mr. Bancroft has 


an interesting chapter, with many illustrations. He > 


cannot find that there is anything in this phonetic 
writing to prove that it is of foreign origin. Of its 
value and the prospect of its translation, he says: 

“Whether enough of the painted records have been pre- 
served to throw much additional light on aboriginal history 
may well be doubted; but it is certain that great progress 
will be made in the art of interpreting such as have been 
saved when able men shall devote their lives to a faithful 
study of this indigenous American literature as they have 
to the study of Old World hieroglyphics.”’ 

The author is very fortunate in having for his sub- 
ject a people who are as interesting to the general 
reader and the romancer as to the historian. While 
the latter gleans from these volumes all that can at 
present be learned of aboriginal civilization, people 
with no taste for history proper will search long before 
they find more entertaining pages than those Mr. 
Bancroft has prepared. The only fault the general 
reader can find with the book is the appearance of the 
notes in the languages in which they were written, but 
as the notes are almost without exception quotations 
from the authorities upon which the writer bases his 
very careful narrative, they need be consulted only 
by the most careful students. 


AN INSPIRING VOLUME, 


Christian Belief and Life. By Andrew P. Peabody, D. D 
LL. D.. of ristian Morals in Harvard Univ 
sity. Roberts Brothers, Boston. $1.50. 


This volume contains twenty-five sermons de- 
livered in the chapel of Harvard University, the 
hearers consisting principally of students. With the 
skill of an experienced teagher Dr. Peabody has pre- 
pared sermons differing from those he would preach 
to maturer minds only in their greater simplicity and 
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their freedom from involved and intricate processes. 
Of great truths, forcible statements, convincing logic 
and inspiring reflections each sermon is as full as it 
could well be, no matter how elaborately it might be 
rewritten. The subjects are all of immediate and 
general interest. Among them are Man’s Need of a 
Divine Revelation, Religious Reverence, The Efficacy 
of Prayer, Submission to the Divine Providence, Jesus 
the Light of the World, The Peace of Christ, Christ in 
the Family, Jesus and the Common People, The Dis- 
cipline of Life, the Worth of our Responsibilities, and 
Other topics equally suggestive. In addition to the 
author’s directness of statement, aptness of illustra- 
tion, logical force, and perfect command of language, 
qualities which of themselves are enough to make 
these sermons exceptional in interest, he constantly 
evinces an implicit. reliance upon God which is so 
hearty and joyous that the reader cannot help peing 
affected and uplifted by it. 

Of the exceptional nature and mission of Christ, Dr. 
Peabody is strongly conviuced, and asks some ques- 
tions which will puzzle the skeptic and strengthen the 
timid. He says: 


“It is one thing to discover, quite another thing to recognize 
and verify, the facts of consciousness. If the truths of 
Christianity are self-evident, how is it that they formed no 
part of any man’s consciousness -until the advent of Christ ? 
How is it that they are not springing up to-day in the con- 
sciousness of astute and speculative men in China and India? 
How is it that the only regions in which this consciousness is 
attained are those in which the words of Jesus are familiarly 
known, and that the very men who profess to have this con- 
sciousness independently of Christianity have, without a sin- 
gle exception, been trained in the familiar knewledge of 
the evangelic record ?"’ 


To those who claim that Christ was but the repre- 
sentive religious genius of his own times, exceeding 
those who had gone before him, and to be exceeded by 
those who followed him, he says: 

** Where was the heritage to which he succeeded? Was it 
in his own nation—in the pitiful drivelings or fine-spun sub- 
tleties of the Rabbis, of both whose folly and whose wis- 
dom we have ample records? Or was it in the more culti- 
vated nations of classic fame? Many of you are familiar with 
the Greek and Roman authors before, at, and after the 
Christian Era. Do you find in them the remotest approach 
to Christianity--the faintest vestiges of a religious develop- 
ment that had its fitting consummatéon in the Gospel? Vir- 
gil, Horace and Ovid flourished in the generation preceding 
that of Christ's advent. Dothey indicate an advanced stage 
of moral and religious attainment? If Christ and those who 
wrote concerning him be left out of the question, is there 
a fragment of the literature of the Augustan or the next 
succeeding age that indicates assured certainty or mature 
wisdom as to the great questions appertaining to man’s na- 
ture, duty and destiny? . . . Moreover, if Christ's teach- 
ings marked a stage in the natural development of religious 
thought, how is it that the greater than Christ is yet to come ? 
Why have these centuries rolled on without producing him ? 
Why is it that, as yet, the wisest and best men have been his 
followers, that none have outgrown him, and that those who 
have most outgrown their fellows have still ascribed to him 
all that they have and are.”’ 

Sermons like these are what all congregations need 
to hear in these days when criticism is not made alone 
by the irreverent and the sceptic; and to those who 
fail to hear them, as well as to those who are never so 
self-sufficient as to be above the desire for Christian 
sympathy and companionship, we commend Dr. Pea- 
body’s volume. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS. 


Sports that Kill, by Rev. T. De Witt Talmage, 
is an earnest protest against the debasing influences of 
the theater, novel-reading, impure literature, intem- 
perance, and other dangerous amusements which are 
largely advertised and freely patronized. Theauthor’s 
warnings are in general fully justified by experience; 
and the occasional faults of the book are owing only 
to the very natural ignorance of the author of the 
work of purification which has of late years been 
gomg on in fiction and the theater. However much 
these means of amusement may be abused, they will 
never be abandoned, even by very good people; even 
policy, therefore, demands that their treatment shall 
be such as the facts may justify. (Harpers.) 


The Annual Record of Science and Industry for 
1874 is the fourth annual volume of one of the most 
valuable of year books. It contains more than eight 
hundred closely printed pages, edited by Prof. Baird, 
of the Smithsonian Institute, and recording the prog- 
ress made during the year in the sciences and indus- 
tries. One-fourth of the book is devoted to a general 
summary; this is followed by classified extracts from 
reports, addresses, proceedings of societies, etc., as 
well as by details of experiments. A well-edited 
bibliography and a copious index complete the work. 
This book and its companion volumes should be upon 
the book-shelves of mechanics, artisans, and all scien- 
tific and professional men, and if they were found in 
village libraries and upon teachers’ desks they would 
be found to be used nearly as frequently as dictionaries 
and cyclopedias. (Harpers. $2.) 


Miss Charlotte M. Yonge, who seems of late to 
be devoting herself to the preparation of religious 
biographies, has just edited a volume of sermons by 
the late Rev. G. C. Harris, of England. Mr. Harris 
Was an earnest, conscientious pastor, but had powerful 
poetic and humanitarian impulses which could not be 
restrained from manifesting themselves in his sermons 
&3 well as in his life. He seemed as anxious to help 


to preach the gospel, and the intensity of his feeling 
was doubtless the cause of his death at the early age 
of forty years. His printed sermons are, while not 
lacking in grace and finish, chiefly distinguished by 
their earnestness, force and practicability, and are not 
of the kind which people sometimes read with a sense 
of duty and a longing for the end striving within their 
hearts. (Macmillans. $1.75.) 


Drs. Hitchcock, Eddy and Schaff, the compilers 
of Hymns and Songs of Praise, have prepared a new 
book, called Hymns and Songs for Social and Sab- 
bath Worship. This book is partially made from the 
larger work of the same editors, but it contains quite 
a number of hymns and tunes not found in the larger 
collection. The book is made more for use in prayer- 
meetings and upon occasions partly social than for the 
principal services of the church, but it is large enough 
and full enough to meet the demands of any congrega- 
tion net hopelessly given over to change. The selec- 
tions are made with excellent taste, and the supposed 
demand for ‘“‘ authorities” is so rigidly complied with 
that the names of both author and adapter are given 
with many musical selections which have heretofore 
been attributed to the adapter alone. (A. D. F. Ran- 
dolph. $1.25.) 


The fourth series of lectures delivered under 
the Lyman Beecher Lectureship of the Theological 
Department of Yale College were delivered last winter 
by the Rev. John Hall, D.D., of the Fifth Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church of New York. We had occasion to 
refer several times to these lectures while they were in 
the course of delivery, and our admiration of the au- 
thor’s genuine piety, forcible eloquence, and practical 
sense increases as we read the lectures in full, in the 
new volume entitled God's Word Through Preaching. 
The experienced pastor who “ hails as a good sign the 
independence of thought of our time,’’ who sees that 
‘**there is more humanity in this age than ever before,”’ 
and who urges that preachers ‘“‘should notice the 
practical character of the times’’—he who admits all 
this, and takes courage instead of fright from it, is a 
safe guide for young ministers, and his spirit should 
be studied by those pastors who are dismayed and dis- 
couraged by every sign of progress. (Dodd & Mead.) 


Miss Tytler’s Musical Composers and Their 
Works is an unpretentious but very well-written 
book, of more thas four hundred pages, containing 
sketches of about sixty composers. More than one- 
third of the author’s space is devoted to Mozart, 
Beethoven and Mendelssohn; yet no other composers 
seem to be slighted. Some knowledge of a great mu- 
sician’s nature is absolutely necessary to a fair com- 
prehension or even an ordinary epvjoyment of bis 
compositions, and it is this distinctive information 
which Miss Tytler gives. Her estimutes of the com- 
parative merits and standing of noted composers are 
seldom original—a fact which will not be regretted by 
those who compare the author’s own opinions with 
those she has with great skill adapted from other 
writers. We recommend her book to all concert-goers 
and students of music in even its simplest forms, and 
particularly to all amateurs in devotional music. 
(Roberts Brothers. $2.) 


Rev. J. G. Wood’s last book is what might pat- 
urally be ‘expected from a writer who has in many 
volumes shown his interest in animal life and his ap- 
preciation of individual animals. Man and Beast, 
Here and Hereafter, is the title of Mr. Wood's new 
volume, and its purpose is “to show that the lower 
animals do possess those mental and moral character- 
istics which we admit in ourselves belong to the im- 
mortal spirit.”” The author’s presumption is that as 
we believe in a future state of existence for ourselves 
by reason of our possession of these qualities, animals 
have a right toa similar future. Good Bishop Butler, 
writer of the famous “Analogy,” seemed to believe as 
Mr. Wood does; and many lovers of dogs, horses and 
other pet animals would be glad to be convinced of the 
probability of meeting their dumb friends hereafter; 
but we cannot say that Mr. Wood’s arguments are con- 
clusive. The incidents offered in support of his state- 
ments, however, are of themselves numerous enough 
to make the volume a very entertaining one to adults, 
and a capital book for children. (Routledge & Sons, 
New York.) 


Mr. Edward Abbott’s Paragraph History of the 
United States is one of the smallest historical works 
ever prepared for adults, but it tells a great mapy 
more historical facts than can be found in the minds 
of nine out of ten of the intelligent people who are 
likely to see this volume on a bookseller’s counter. In 
about seventy-five pages the author names the princi- 
pal incidents of our national history, supplying sugges- 
tions of cotemporaneous history by means of side- 
notes. The fact that the work was written not far 
from Lexington and Concord, and during, the cen- 
tennial excitement, may perhaps explain why the 
affairs of Lexington, Concord, Bunker Hill, and the 
formation of the New England contingent of the Con- 
tinental army should be given as much space as 
all other Revolutionary affairs combined; the same 
fact may explain why, of all the author’s paragraphs, 
the evacuation of Boston by the British should be con- 
sidered most deserving of reproduction on the cover. 
Asa whole, however, Mr. Abbott’s book is excellent 
and particularly timely. One of its especial virtues is 


| that of size; it occupies but little more space than a 


the poor and to educate the middle classes as he was | 


pocketbook—even an average pocketbook in sien 
tight times. (Roberts Brothers. 50 cents.) 


A few years ago M. Henri Taine was moved to 
write some papers entitled Notes on Paris. They were 
not creditable to the author’s perception, sense, or 
morality, and their subsequent publicafion in book 
form will only tend to retard the progress which their 
author, by his admirable works upon literature, art, 
and philosophy, was making in the regard of people 
of character. Paris seems to him to be composed only 
of the frivolous, the selfish, and the depraved; the 
only Paris society alluded to is that which is kept alive 
by the strife between vain and extravagant women. To 
be sure, the writer of the notes is supposed to be one 
Graindorge, Doctor of Philosophy of the University of 
Jena, afterward a dealer in oils and salt pork in Cin- 
cinnati, and finally a rich old bachelor retired from 
business and living in Paris. Such a character, kept 
consistent to himself, might have given M. Taine an 
excellent opportunity for justly castigating the vulgar 
foreigners who have done so much toward givivg Paris 
her bad name. But the reader soon finds Graindorge 
is but a thin and ragged mask, from behind which a 
witty cynic, not beyond a strong suspicion of sensual- 
ism, belabors that particular clique of French society 
for which men like himself are principally responsiVle- 
From the men of no other class, nor of any other 
nation, could we expect a book in which the minds 
and morals of women are mentioned only to be treat- 
ed scornfully, slightingly, and without a single admis- 
sion of a possible exception. (Holt & Co., $2.50.) 


We would about as soon expect to find an ap- 
preciative treatise on horse-racing among the post- 
humous papers of Jonathan Edwards as to see a grave 
historical essay from the pen of the author of The 
Breitman Ballads, but Mr. Leland has nevertheless 
given us such a book. Its title is Fusang, and the sub- 
ject is the probability of the discovery of America by 
Chinese Buddhist priests in the fifth century. The 
basis of the book is the narrative of Hoei-Shin, trans- 
lated from the Chinese year-book by the late Professor 
Carl Neumann. Hoei-Shin was a Buddhist priest who 
in the year 499 reported the existence of a country 
many thousand miles to the eastward of China, where 
houses were built of wooden beams, and where forts» 
weapons, and wars were unknown. 4fhis country the 
priest called Fusang, from a plant which abounded 
there and which resembled the fusang plant of China. 
The inhabitants of this country had been converted to 
Buddhism fifty years before by five beggar monks 
from Bokhbara. The only direct evidence Mr. Leland 
offers of the credibility of this story is its record in the 
Chinese Year-book; but of proof circumstantial and 
inferential he gives pearly all that exists, although he 
makes no mention of the Asiatic idols and implements 
which have been found in America. The author’s 
ethnological and philological comparisons are made. 
with great skill, but the letter he publishes frum Col.' 
Kennon, who has surveyed the coast of Nortbeastern’ 
Asia and of the island-cbhain extending from Japan to 
Alaska, will, with the well-known fact of the hardi- 
hood of Asiatic mariners, and of the existence of an 
easterly ocean current in the Pacific, be most likely to 
convince readers not only of the probability of Hoei- 
Shin’s journey, but also of the possibility that the red 
races of America are descended from Asiatic immi- 
grants or castaways. Mr. Leland’s book is full of in- 
terest to all antiquarians and persons curious as to 
prehistoric America. (J. W. Bouton, New York.) 
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Publishers will confer a ‘favor by promptly advising us of any omission — 
in this respect. Accompanying memoranda of prices are desirable in a 
cases. 

Authors and Titles. Publishers. Price. 
Abbot, Edward, “A Paragraph History of the U. 8.” 

rts Bros. & 


be 
Bancroft, H. H., *‘ The Native Races of the Pacific States.”’ 


Appleton. Subscrip. 
Chawner, Robt., s of the Horse. .Porter & Coates. 
Frothingham, 0. “The Religion of ” 3d Ed. 
Putnam. 1530 
Field, Mrs. H. M., *“* Home Sketches in France.”....... 1 
Green, J. R., M. A., “A Short History of the 


Hitchcock, R. D., > D.,“H sand Songs for Social and Rab. 
bath Wo Randolph. 12% 


James, Henry, Jr.,“ Transatlantic Sk eee.” Osgood 2 4 
Johnson, Rossiter, ° * Little Class Vol. 10. Childhood. * 1 
Lowry & Doane, “ “Brightest ‘and Best.” © 36 
Leland, Chas. G., J. W. Bouton. 
Lewis, Dio Prohibition a Osgood and Oo. 18 
Looking U & Co., Boston. 
,Ka ne an 
Oo “The Crown Life.”’.W. W. Whitney, Jariton. 


ne, Cuyler, Ecce Femin 
: at Th H of Our Count 
Richardson Abby Sage, e Tyra & Houghton. Subscrip. 
“The Recent n of ppincott. 


Stodd H., “Personal Rem fniscences Cornelia ‘Knight 
and rac Series)......... Scribn 50 
Stephens, Mrs. Ano Ba” a's Pe 15 

Steams . B. Patterson, N, Y. 
“ The Brook and the Nat. Tem 
50 


Verne, Jules, “ The Wreck of the Chancellor. cig OOS sg 
Wilcox, James M., Ph.D., * Logic.’’............. Porter & Coates. 
Warring, Chas. B.. Miracle of To-day.”’...Schermerhorn. 


We have also received current numbers of the following pabli- 
ons: 


Westminster Review.—Work a Builder.—Guide 
to Holiness.—Am. Naturalist. ee Stock Journal 


SHEET MUSIC. 


Gribel, ee “ The Lord is My Shepherd,”.. 
Ku ling, F. A., “The Ech 


1 

The Unseen. Unive Macmillans. t 
Osgood. 

2 


.L. Meyer, Phila. $1 


” “ “ 


I 
Blandner, Chas.,"" Be fore I Close ay Eyes."’. 
Finnish Peopl 
Blakeslee, 8. H., 


“ Beautiful Bye ‘and Bye. Toledo. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Business Department, 


SquaRE BusinEss Housk.—Ever 
since assuming control of the Journal, 
we have had dealings with the adver- 
tising firm of Geo. P. Rowell & Co., 
No. 41 Park Row, New York City, 
and have found them just, upright, 


and honorable gentlemen in every in- 


stance; just such men as it is a pleas- 
ure for persons wishing to advertise 
or newspaper men to do business with. 
We cheerfully recommend them to 
those wishing to make their wants 
known through the press.—Rockford 
(H1.) Journal. 


Rev. Edward Beecher, D.D. 
BROOKLYN, Sept. With, 1874. 
*¢ DoMESTIC’’ SEWING MACHINE Co.: 
Gentlemen: The following Sewing Ma- 
chines have been used in our family 
during the last fifteen years: — & —, 
—&—,—, and the Domestic.”’ After 
a fair ‘trial, we can say, without any 
hesitation, that the ‘ Domestic” is far 
preferable to either of the others. In- 
deed, it would be our choice before any 
other machine in the market. 
Epwarp BEECHER, 182 Macon St. 


Moopy AND SANKEY, creating such a 
revival furore in Great Britain, doubtless owe 
much of their success to the popularity of 
their hymn tunes. bg ’s best efforts are 
in the ** Gospel Si ® x Phillips’ 
for Sanda mple cop 

ail, 35 cents. ee & Walker, publis an 
Philadelphia. 


ASK me not why my breath is pure and sweet ; 
Ask me not why my teeth are white and neat ; 
Ask menot why my gums are firm and sound, 
And why no tartar on my teeth is found; 

Ask me ‘08 why, for all that I can 


Is, do like me, use SOZODONT each 


SHAVE YOURSELF, man! it is 
safer and more econom al, Be sure to use 
**Constantine’s Pine Tar Soap;”’ it prevents a 
rough skin, and the uncom 6 inte (this 
is a long word) of the razor. All druggists 
keep it, but no barbers. Send threc-cent 
— — Almanac to Wright Gillies & Bro., 

ew York. 


IMPORTANT. Endorsed by the medical 
profession. Dr. Wm. Hall’s Balsam for 
the Lungs, a remedy for Coughs, Colds 
and Consumption, and all diseases of the 
throat and chest. 


Dutchers’ Dead-Shot 


for Bep-Buas. The Old Reliable Article. Try 
it and sleep in peace. Sold by all druggists. 


THE most agreeable, durable, econom- 
ical and wholesome Toilet Soap for summer 
use is ROBINSON’S WHITE GLYCERINE, 


MUSIC, &e. 


PIANOS, &c. 


JUST PUBLISHED: | 
National Hymn and Tune Book. 


Now ready. Adapted for Opening and Closing 
Exercises in Schools and Seminaries, for Congre- 
gational, Social and Home Singing, 128 pages, 200 
choice tunes, 340 hymns. Price but 40 cents. $35.00 
per Hundred. 


$1.50 
2,50 


Clarke’s Organ Voluntaries, 
Batiste’s Organ Voluntaries, 


CLARKE’S REED ORGAN COMPANION. 


._ A valuable, useful and brilliant collection of 
Bxereises, Airs, Songs and eta for Reed Organs. 


| Price $2.00. 


Strauss Dance Music, Violin & Piano, $1.00 
Winner’s Party Dances, Violin & Piano, .75 
Winner’s Violin and Flute Duets, $1.00 


CLARKE’S DOLLAR INSTRUCTORS 


Fer Reed Organs. For Piano. For Violin. Use- 
ful, cheap, Instructive Books with Exercises and 
numerous attractive Airs for practice. 

Sold by all the principal music dealers. 
post-paid, for retail price. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
Tll Broadway, N. Y. 
THE 


THE SONG BOOK 


FOR 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


GOSPEL SONGS, 


By P. P. BLISS, 
Tried and Found not Wanting. 


Not an ordinary Seng Beok, 
bat the nest Words of 
IN Earnest orke rs nnimated by 

music that will are Pure, 
Simple and Pewerfu 


“GOSPEL SONGS” 


ontaine. the Songs sung by 
ra D. Sankey in the great 
fovivate in England and Scot- 
a 


Sent 


BEST 


Boox 


The Field 


EDUCATIONAL. 


\ OM AN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 
PENNSYLVANIA.—The %th Winter Session 
will open October 7th, 1875, in the elegant and com- 
modious new College building. Clinical instruction 
is given in the Woman’s Hospital, and in the Penn- 
aylvania, Wills, and Orthopa@dic Hospitals. | 
course of Lectures, practical demonstrations, an 
Winter Quizzes are free to all the matriculants. 
Address RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., Dean, 
North College Avenue and 2ist ‘St., Phil. 


OTTAGE HILL SEMINARY, FOR 


YOUNG LADI N. 
Course po Study comprehensive usic and ine 


~ 


rts a ialty. Imstruction thorough. School 
ear fan ns Sept. 16. For Circulars, address C. C. 
L, Principal and Proprietor. 


T IS BISB 
RIVERVIEW ACADEMY, 
OUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., 
Solicits an inspeetivn py parents of his SCHOOL 


M TANTED immediatel , 60 Ladies and 
to learn Bo eping and Pen- 

p at Business Colle Situa- 
raduates. for circular 


anc Specimen o Penmanship. H. Ca anner, Pres. 


Tare in Day or Sabbath School 
Pago please send address — Twenty-five 


sto receive samples choices 
and one cop School 
W. H. KING BURY. Tarrytown, N. Y. 


Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for $100. 


K & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 
- Broadway, opp. Metropolitan. CHROMOS and 
FRAMES, STEREOSCOPES AND 
SCOPES, MEGALETHOSCOPES. ALBU AND Pt 
TOGRAPHS OF CELEBRITIES, Slides 
a Manutact First premium at Vienna. 

ufacturers of Photographic Mat erials. 


If You want to buy the Very Best, 
BUY 


KINGSFORD’S OSWEGO 


PURE avi SILVER GLOSS 


CORN STARCH. 


Analysis of this Rar 
E“wrope, shows that in 1 bats 
ounces Foreign Material. No. sonar manufacturer 


ever reached this degree of perfection. 


t-cards ever 


Chosen over all others for 
York, Iowa, Illinois, Wiscon- 
GOSPEL sin, and others. 
Price 35 cts.; $3.60 per Doz. 
receipt of 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
+ 
INSURANCE. 
THE TRAVELERS’ 
OLDEST, LARGEST; AND BEST Accident Insur- 
ance pan 
Rate Cash Plan. 
HANOVER 
NEw YORK. 
WALCOTT, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE, 
The NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, Nos. 46 and 38 Broadway, desires the ser- 
‘SOLICITORS in the Metropolitan District. Those 
who heretofore have not been engaged in the 


tpe State Meetings of New 
Single qnmple ¢ copy sent on 
50 N G CINCINNATI, O. 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
LIFE AND ENDOWMENT POLICIES on the Low 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
WANTED. 
vices of a few first-class BUSINESS MEN to act as 
business of life assurance are preferred. 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 


GLI BOOKS." AM- 
10,000 


4 almost 
at your 


ow n oth Catalogue, 
Leggat Brothe ekman 
St., New hers, 3 Bee 


40-PAGE BOOK, 
ings, sent free. ‘Send your address on Postal Card 
to B. FOX & CO., 301 Canal Street, New York City. 


HAIR GOODS. 


for illustrated Reduc 
List ‘of reliable Hair Goods and 


ansion Farm- 
in a section of Fy, magni 


. Terms 
low for Circular and reference. Address 
MANSION FARM-HOUSE, Locust Valley, L. 1. 


ANTIQUE EMPORIUM. 
SYPHER & 
593 Breadway, New York. 


ee ust received very valuable additions 
puck niaid Furnita French Bahl 


Furniture. Datch and AG 
Clocks, French and 
Sevres, Dresden, and O ental Porcelain, 
Chin ‘e ture. 

CH C., &C. 
ae PLATED WARE. | 


Grand, Square and Upright 
PIANOS. 


The Standard Pianos of the World. 


First of the Grand Gold Medals of Honor, 
World’s Fair Paris 1867—London 1862. 
Every Piano Warranted for Five Years. 


[nstrated Catalogue sent free on Application. 
Warerooms, 109 and 111 E. 14th St., N. ¥. 
CHAMBERS 


Sterling Pianos. 
“SPECIAL SAFE OFFER.” 


t READ! MARK!! WRITE!!! 
Before yom be send for information, circulars 
and price-list fuarantee unlimited. Pianos 


for . proval, and satisfaction assured 
= Safe Ofer.” Address CHAMB RS 
PIANO F Cc RY, 306 4th Avenue, New 


CHICKERING) 


PIANO-FORTES. 
Over 46,000 made and sold. 


These instruments have been before the 
public for more than 50 years, and still main- 
tain their excellence and high reputation as 
the Standard Pianos of America, 

The Prices of these instruments are as low 
as the exclusive use of first-class materials and 
workmanship will allow. 

Pianos sold on easy monthiy 
payments, at regular catalogue 
prices, 


Catalogues and price-lists mailed free, on 
application to 


CHICKERING & SONS, |“ 


11 East 14th St., New York. 


EMPIRE 
PIANOS.|. 


ELEGANT CASES. 
LOW PRICES. 


Send for catalogue. Favorable terms to agents. 
WM. A. POND & CO., 547 Broadway, N. ¥ 


STH (j PIANOS received the only 


GOLD MEDAL 
AT THE VIENNA EXPOSITION. . 


SUPERB TONE. 


HORACE WATERS & 


GRE AT OFFER SONS, 481 
ORK is of 100 PIA OS AND 

at EXTREMELY. LOW PRICES 
“or cash during t rt cash, 
and balance in Monthly ayments, 


The same to let 


WATERS’ New Scale Pianos, 
are the st made, The touch elastic, and a 
fine singing tone, powerful, pure and even. 


WATERS Concerto ORGANS 
cannot be qzcelied tone tone beaut ty : they de 
com petition. Stopisa fine Imi- 
tation of the Human Wakes ‘Agents Ww anted. 


A liberal discount to Teachers, Ministers, 
Chure al induce- 
ments to the trade. Titustrated Catalogues 
muiled. 


In Actual Use: : 


MORE THAN 


55,000 
ESTEY ORGANS! 


MANUFACTURED BY 


J. ESTEY & CO., 


BRATTLEBORO, Vt. 


Ge Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


ORGANISTS QUARTERLY 


ournal and Review Edited by Eugene 

ayer. Devoted to the ot of Organists. 

h number contains 1 r more esof New 
Service Preludes and Voluntaries, and or 
more es of valuable Single Num- 
bers Pe Sa paid. Vol. 
elegantly boend in clot 


VIOLIN and PIANO 


Quarterly J ournal. Conipiled by C. A. White. 
r contains 20 Pages of Duetts for 
vielin. or Flute and Piano. Choice Selections 
by popular authors. — a ‘Tong-felt want. No. 
y. Single Per year, 


$2.00, post-paid. Book b 
WHI ITE, smiTH & CO., Boston. | 


STEINWAY!| 


D. HODGMAN & C@Q., 
27 Maiden Lane, cor. Nassau St., 
Invite attention to their large stock of 


INDIA-RUBBER GOODS, 


Wholesale and Retail. 

We are offering 100,000 feet of 
RUBBER HOSE, in any length, 
with er without brass fixtures, for 
gardening and street purposes. Every 
foot warranted to stand pressure of 
200 peunds to a square inch. 

Send for Price List. 


FOR SALE! 
308,000 ACRES 


IN KANSAS. 


By direction of the Honorable Secretary of the 
Pers tt mony the undersigned will receive sealed bids 
for the purchase of any or all of the unsold lands 
west of the Neosho River, along the southern line 
of the State of Kansas embraced 
sqperaty, known as the * CHEROKEE STR 


with the zoyutone of an act of Congress approved 
8. Statutes at Large, vol. xvil., pp. 


Tee vill be sold to the highest bidder for cash, 
red and 


acres 
of said lands lying east of t 
one dollar and ‘At — per acre for such lands 
as lie west of said 

Printed lists, acxeribing the lands hereby offered 
for sale by their yee | and in- 
dicating the min a I. + at which each wact is 
held, will be sent b 1 to the address of any 
person making appl therefor to Com- 
of the General Land Office o the 

ster and Boostver of the local offiecs at Wich. 

ita Inde ence, Kans 

Persons offering to purchase may =e foras many 
tracts as they may desire, but each bid must be 
separately made and sealed, and must be for not 
more than one hundred and sixty acres, (and con- 
f- to the legal subdivisions embraced in the 

st 

Bids must be accompanied by ten per cent. of 
the amount bid as a guarantee of the good faith of 
the bidder, which sum, . case the land = awa 


after such notice has been duly mailed Bnd 

full be not made to the Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Office of the amount bid, the land upon 
— such bid was made will be again subject to 


The ten per cent. deposit required to accompan 
bids may be remitted in Post Office orders, certi 
cates of deposit, certified checks on some Govern- 
ment depository yable to the order of the 
Commissioner of the General Land office, or in 


e ruht to reject any and all bids is expressly 


All Sis must be sealed and addressed to the 
‘* COMMISSIONER OF THE GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C.,” and indorsed “ BIps FOR 
CHEROKEE STRIP LANDS.” 

Bids will be received as above invited until 12 
o'clock noon of the second day of August, 1575 
after which they will be duly opened and acted 


upon. 
Ss. S. BURDETT, 
Commissioner of the General Land Office. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 15, 1875. 


HOW TO GET A HOME. 


Rich Soil, Good Climate, Excellent Water, Grow. 
ing Settlements and Good Schools. 

We offer the lands of the lowa Division of the 
Milwaukee and 8t. Paul R. R. on six years’ time, 
at % to $8 peracre. One ortwo years of eastern 
reat will buy a goed farm, Apply to 


DAVIDSON & CALKINS, 
R. R. Land Agents, Algona, lowa 


BEAUTIFUL DECALCOMANIA 
or Transfer Pictures, with full instructions and 24 Pg. 
jcatalogue, sent post-paid for 10 cents. 100 for 50 cts. 
1 oO They are Heads, Landscapes, Flowers,Autumn Leaves 

Animals, Birds, "Insects, Grotesque and Comic be rei, 

&c. They can be easily transferred to any art 

as to imitate the most beautiful painting. Also § 

beantiful Gem Chromos for 10 cents, 50 for 50cents. A at 
wanted. Address J. L. PATTEN & CO., 162 William St., S Y. 


Patent Wire Signs and Banners. 


Useful, ornamental, and suitable for all dasses 
prises furnished by mail or on application to 
UPHAM & CoO., and Canal St .N. Y. 


THE AMERICAN REST CURE. 
All that God owns he constantly is nesting, 
He help low safely, but most sure urely 
ow liest herb with wounded stalk 
See! from the heavens fly down 
powers to cure the blinded lamb !— 
Deep in the treasure-house of wealthy Nature 
A ready instinct works and moves 
To clothe the naked in 
Or trim the 


ond spirit ? 
and come to “Our 


racts. Circulars and 
Cure and its cottages. Then you can an 
udge. What is the useof being sick? Acdress— 
‘Our Home, Hygienic Institate, Dansville, Liv. 
Co., New York.” 


EXCURSIONS. 


R_ SEA ERIN? 


SEDG EDGWICK will leave Pier No. at 9 orc eck oy 4 _: 
River, daily (Sunday at *clock 


ret srning, City 
College Tt 30: at. St. each way, 
> will leave here 8:30; Sea Cliff, 4. Large 
liscount regular fare for parties. 
DUBOIS, No. 119 South Street, New 
rork, or to J. E. CORNELL, No. 4 Court Streets 


- 


Valuable Lands 


lands are offered fur sale ip 


4 
] any bid be rejected, the sum deposited will be re- 
é turned to the proper party. 
: — Parties whose bids are accepted will be notified 
: of such acceptance as soon after the opening of 
| 
—  ————— if not sick, are you tired w overwork 0 body 
ee ald you like to get back vigor 
ome on the side. 
COUNTRY BOARD. would respectful know nothing of this establishment, where the 
House Which is situated sick every congregate in numbers and 
é which abounds with pictur get well without medicines, and the tired come to 
cont views, delightful driv 
é. distance of Long Island Sound. The place is but a . 
a ee short distance from the city, accessible by boat or | — 
| 


Tt. 


ai. 


oe 


3 it, ali objectionabie matter of warr kind. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vou. No. 20. 


NEw YorK, May 19, 1875. 


DEPARTMENTS OF THE PAPER, 
ment.—All letters for this Sesartment. and 


eu scripts offered f blication, to be * Editor 
manu r or pu . 
Christian Place, N New York.”’ articles 


will 2 returned, at the time "they are this is 
tamps are enclosed. 


return cannot be compli 

The Publishers’ Department contains nothing but matters 
relating to the business of the sepa itself and its relations to Sub- 
scribers and Agents. 

The Business Department contains advertisements set in 
** reading matter type "’ to make them more attractive. 

The Advertising Columns contain advertisements more or 
less displayed, according to the taste of the advertiser, within due 
limits : rigidly excluding all patent medicines. surgical appliances, 

* blind” advertisements, and, so far as careful scrutiny will effect 


We want a SPECIAL AGENT in every town, to whom we are will- 
ing to pay a liberal compensation. Send to the Publishers for TERMS, &c. 
: New Yor k, 27 Park Place; Boston. 11 Bromfield 

4 Elm Street: Chicago. 1 14 Monroe Street; 
St. ey 611 North Third Street ; San Franci , 039 Kearny Street. 


Warp Beercuer, Editor. 


With some people, But yet appears to be the 
sum of political wisdom. They acknowledge that 
the South and the North are coming to under- 
stand and respect each other; they admit that 
such soldiers as Bartlett and Bradley Johnson and 
Evans speak well when they declare that the bat- 
tle has been fought out and the time for harmony 
has come. But yet,—with corrugated brow and 
portentous head-shake—but yet, you know, there 
are so many bad fellows at the South! And the 
league between the old Democracy and the slave- 
holders is never to be forgotten. So, on the whole, 
we are told, the great political duty for us is sus- 
picion of the Southern whites, and of the party to 
which most of them belong. For ourselves, we 
venture to think that this is not political wisdom, 
but something which deserves quite another name. 
And, without being prophets, we venture a Yankee 
guess, that one ‘‘ feature” of the Centennial year 
will be the final burial, as a leading political issue, 
of the opposition between North and South. «. 

It is safe to say that the two most popular men 
in their respective parties, just now, are Secretary 
Bristow and Governor Tilden, And the popular- 
ity of each is not only with his own party, but 
with the people at large, who do not greatly care 
about the Republicanism of the one, or the 
Democracy of the other — Republicanism and 
Democracy being at present terms of very uncer- 
tain significance—but watch with profound satis- 
faction the heavy blows struck against the Canal 
Ring and the Whisky Ring. It is fortunate for 
the public that practical reformers of this sort 
are confined to no one political organization. 
The idea of gathering all ‘‘ honest men” into 
a party by themselves has a pleasing aspect, 
but does not work well in practice. When the 
two great parties have to seek success by vieing 
with each other in the fidelity and efficiency of 
their administrative work, the politics of the coun- 
try will have made a great advance on the situa- 
tion of the last few years. 


Is it a capital offense, ecclesiastically speak- 
ing, to organize a church according to the New 
Testament pattern, without pretending to set 
forth a scheme of theology? One would think 
so in view of the sneers and reproaches heaped 
upon Dr. Eggleston’s ‘‘Church of Christian 
Endeavor” in some of the religious papers. 
Indeed, if the avowed object of that church 
were to destroy the foundations of Christianity, 
and so to encourage men to live in their sins 
instead of calling them to repentance and faith, 
it would hardly have met with a sterner con- 
demnation than it has received in certain quar- 
ters. One religious paper sneers at it as the 
“First Church of the Holy Ambiguity ;” an- 
other says it is reminded by it of the prayer, 
*“‘God bless me and my wife, My son John and 
his wife, Us four And no more ;” and a corre- 
spondent of still another describes it as ‘‘a church 
that believes nothing, teaches nothing, has no 
opinions, and admits all possible opinions as to 
the truth or falsehood of Christ’s Gospel and 
way of salvation.” If this is truth, what, pray, 
would be gross and unpardonable caricature? Is 
it nothing, we ask, that a church calls itself 
Christian, and requires of dts members “a sincere 
endeavor to lead a Christian life” and ‘a trusting 


in the grace of God for help in such endeavors” ? | 


Does language like this signify nothing that is of 
the substance of Christian faith? Why, then, 
should such a church be subjected to jibes and 
sneers? Are churches generally so perfect in 
their organization and so pure in conduct that 
they are entitled to look down in contempt and 
scorn upon a new society, which does not assume 
to settle disputed questions in theology, but con- 
tents itself with earnest endeavors after a Chris- 
tian life? The religious correspondent quoted 
above, disregarding the avowal on the part of 
Dr. Eggleston’s church of its ‘‘trust in God for 
help” in its endeavors after a Christian life, sneer- 
ingly says: ‘*‘ What God may do for a man is an 
open question. What man may do himself, with 
his best licks, is the great matter; precisely ac- 
cording to all the Pagan religions.” It will be 
news, we think, to most Christian readers, that 
the ‘‘ Pagan religions” aim precisely” to inspire 
men to lead a Christian life, ‘‘ trusting in the 
grace of God for help” to that end! Dr. Eggles- 
ton’s church may or may not have gone too far in 
declining to make for itself a formal creed. On 
that point we say nothing here; but we protest, 
in the name of all that is sacred and holy, against 
these attempts to cast suspicion and odium upon 
a body of Christian believers and workers. If 
the world is ever to be converted to Christ, his 
followers must learn tocherish his spirit, to re- 
gard honest differences of opinion with charity, 
and to welcome the aid of all those who, in sin- 
cerity and truth, endeavor to lead a Christian life 
and to inspire in others the same resolution. 


It is wonderful what bad neighbors poor Ger- 
many seems to have. There’is that great hector- 
ing Belgium, trying to pick a quarrel with her. 
There is France, recovering from her great defeat 
with a rapidity which shows very little considera- 
tion for Germany’s feelings. Austria, too, retains 
her sovereignty over twelve million subjects of 
German race, which of course is exasperating to 
the great Empire. And don’t Holland and Den- 
mark hold on to their nice bits of sea-coast with 
an obstinacy as annoying as Naboth’s of old? 
And isn’t there the Pope, who, as everybody 
knows, has countless armies at his back ready to 
march on Berlin? It really looks as if poor little 
Germany might feel obliged, to go to war with 
somebody, just to keep the peace. And to make 
her case harder, the unsympathizing world per- 
sists in thinking that, if there is war in Europe at 
present, it will probably be because Germany—or 
the group of soldiers and statesmen that rule 
Germany—chooses it. 

Vice-President Wilson's travels at the South are 
a theme for cynical and contemptuous remark in 
newspapers which always suspect that a good or 
a wise action on the part of a public man must be 
prompted by a selfish motive. It is assumed by 
these journals that Mr. Wilson is seking a nomi- 
nation for the Presidency, and that he has gone 
to the South to gain political capital for himself. 
This assumption, so far as we can see, is purely 
gratuitous. Certainly the utterances of the Vice- 
President in the places which he has visited have 


been eminently creditable to his patriotism and 


good sense, and directly calculated to allay sec- 
tional feeling and promote harmony between the 
North and the South. We augur the best results 
from his visit, and wish that other public men 
at the North would follow his example. The more 
the people of the two sections see of each other 
the sooner will the prejudices that now divide 
them be removed. We are not in the President- 
making line, but if we felt sure that the next in- 
cumbent of that office would be a man as honest 
and incorruptible as Vice-President Wilson, we 
would throw our hat as far toward the empyrean 
as the strength of our right arm would permit, 
and utter a shout of exultation loud enough to 
wake the sleepiest of our neighbors. 

The question whether congregations should re- 
quire of their pastors one sermon or two on 
Sunday is attracting a good deal of attention in 
the religious papers. The more the subject is 
discussed the stronger grows the conviction that 
one good sermon a week is all that any minister 


‘ought to be required to prepare, and all that the 


average hearer can well digest. President Robin- 
son, of Brown University, is of this opinion, and 


sO are many other men of equal eminence and | 
experience. There is much complaint of the 


expensiveness of public worship in Protestant 
churches, especially in cities and large towns, 
and there is no doubt that many who would 
gladly hear the gospel are deterred from doing so 


example of the Catholics something worthy of our 
imitation? They make their churches supply 
the wants of two or more different congregations 
every Sunday. Why could not Protestants have 
one service, say in the morning, for the pew- 
holders, and then open their houses in the after- 
noon or evening to all who choose to come ? This, 
of course, would require two pastors or preachers, 
but the voluntary contributions of those attending 
the second service would help defray the addi- 
tional expense. The second service must be 
made, of course, as attractive as the first. Dis- 
tinctions between the rich and the poor must be, 
as far as possible, avoided, and therefore the two 
ministers must serve each congregation alter- 
nately, that neither may have an advantage over 
the other. Weare not sure that this is a practi- 
cable plan, but it is certainly worthy of consider- 
ation. It seems a pity that our houses of worship 


by the regular congregations, and when they 
might be filled with eager worshipers, if their 
doors were only opened, without money and 
without price, to all comers. 


~ PULPIT HUMOR. 


CONTEMPORARY, in a generally kindly 
and commendatory notice of Mr. Varley, 
criticises him because he makes his audiences 
laugh, and adds, ‘‘Mr. Moody has this bad habit 
also.” The fact, if it-be one, and we do not doubt 
it, that so eminently a successful preacher of the 
Gospel as Mr. Moody employs humor in the pul- 
pit, should, it seems to us, rather suggest the 
question whether the church has not erred in 
rigorously forbidding its employment there. 
Certainly both humor and satire. prove very 


of orators generally. The man who can, by a 
pure and chaste humor, make his audience laugh, 
has at least secured their attention and often 
their heart. It is an effectual instrument, too, in 
that oratory which is addressed to the affections 
and the conscience. Mr. Gough would be robbed 
not only of half his attractiveness, but of half 
his power, if he were to suppress his fund and 
flow of humor. Dr. Storrs, we judge from his 
Lectures on Preaching Without Notes, doubts the 
legitimacy of humor in the pulpit, though he 
does not absolutely condemn it; but his humor 
on the platform greatly enhances his power as 
an orator, and gives, not only piquancy, but moral 
power to these very lectures. 

The religious press uses humor freely. Our 
genial contemporary, in his editorials, punctures 
many a fault or a folly with sharp satire, or with 
a contagious and good humored laugh banishes 
from social life many a foible which would resist 
an argument. If he may do this with the pen, 
why not with the voice? If religion may use 
humor in the sanctum, why not in the desk ? 

One of the most eloquent and effective of re- 
vival preachers, Rev. Christmas Evans, was a 
man of marvelous humor, There is an apparent- 
ly authentic story extant of a series of meetings, 
throughout which the gathered audience had re- 
mained wholly unmoved, near the close of which 
the Welsh revivalist opened a sermon on Christ’s 
sending the demoniac into the swine. By his 
grotesque humor he aroused the before inert 
audience to laughter, which was quickly turned 
to tears, and a revival of great power followed. 

It is often said that Christ and the Apostles did 
not employ humor; but we are not so sure of 
that. The essential element in humor is fresh- 
ness ; and the humor, if there be any in the Bible, 
is lost by our repetitious reading of it. Let a 
Mr. Gough, however, portray a man attempting 
to pick figs off of thistles and only pricking his 
fingers, and he would put his audience into a 
roar of laughter. 


sure that when first uttered and as Christ uttered 
it, the humor of the incongruity was not keenly 
appreciated ? Paul employs satire, too, keen- 
pointed, and most effective. 
transform himself into an angel of light. It is 
not strange, then, if his servants disguise them- 
selves as servants of righteousness,” We pen a 
single eenctOn ; we might easily recall half a 
score. 

But it is said that when men are being per- 
suaded to believe in the Lord Jesus Christ is not 
the time to make men laugh. That is very true. 
But though the most important work of min- 
isters is to persuade men to believe on the Lord 


c esus Christ, this is not their sole work. They 


| by the high price of sittings. Is there not in the. 


should be shut at hours when they are not needed > 


effectual instruments of persuasion in the hands © 


The incongruity, which is the 
essence of humor, is in the passage; can we be 


‘‘Even Satan can: 
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gre commissioned by the Master to teach “all 


things whatsoever I have commanded you ;” and 
this embraces the whole realm of ethical as well 
as of spiritual truth ; it embraces the faults which 
men can be best laughed out of, as well as flagrant 
sins from which they must be warned. ; 

- We detest a clown as much as any of our con- 
temporaries. We do not take to him kindly in 
the social circle, or on the platform, or in the 
editor’s chair. If we were a theater goer, we 
should not even applaud him in the theater ; he is 
simply intolerable in the pulpit. The man who 
goes into the desk to crack jokes with malice 
aforethought ought to be forthwith tried and 
banished to the circus, without judge or jury, by 
a kind of ecclesiastical lynch-law. If either Mr. 
Moody or Mr. Varley is guilty of that, we have 
no word of palliation or excuse for his offense 
against good taste and good morals. But that 
we shall not believe without specific charge and 
strong evidence. And because buffoonery ought 
to be banished from the pulpit, as from all other 
serious discourse, it does not follow that he on 
whom God has bestowed the gift of humor may 
not use it in God’s service. It is to be curbed, 
but not crucified. | 

On the whole, we are quite convinced that it is 
quite as legitimate to make men laugh in church 
as to put them to sleep. . , 


THE MAIN DEFECT OF THE TEM. 
PERANCE .MOVEMENT. 


O one who knows, even partially, the evils 

‘NX of intemperance can fail to rejoice at the 
strength and courage of its enemies, as displayed 
at the late anniversary and business meeting of 
the National Temperance Society. The resolu- 
tions, the addresses, the earnestness displayed by 
all friends of the cause, and the statement by able 
observers that decided progress is being made 
in the work of making intemperance unpopular, 
are all full of cheer. To be sure, the society’s 


treasury is not equal to the demands made upon. 


it, but in this respect it does not differ from that 
of the wealthiest philanthropic society in the 
jand. 
But after reviewing with the greatest satisfac- 
tion all the preparations being made by tem- 
perance societies against the common enemy, 
many thoughtful and observing people will be 


' possessed by an uneasy doubt as to whether the 


best possible use is being made of time and 
money. Total abstinence is of course an effectual 
preventive of intemperance, but is there no means 
except will-force whereby drinking men may be 
made abstainers and the members of juvenile tem- 
perance societies be kept true to their vows and 
pledges? Prayer is earnestly recommended as a 
means of gaining support and strength in the 
conflict with the desire for strong drink, and of 
the efficacy of prayer no one has a bigher opinion 
than ourselves; but in other expériences of life 
does prayer prove an antidote to the evil effects 
of bad habits persistently followed ? 

Admitting that there are thousands upon thou- 
sands of people who use intoxicating liquors 
merely from force of habit, or because they love 
them, or because they afford the coward a means 
for hiding from himself and give to the sensualist 
animal pleasure of a degrading nature, the fact 
remains that a greater number of people, far more 
valuable in the aggregate, use liquor from apparent 
necessity. These people will admit the truth‘ of 
almost every charge which the temperance advo- 
cate makes against alcoholic beverages, but the 
fact still remains that without stimulants other 
than those found in their daily food they are 
unable to accomplish their duties. What have 
temperance societies, orators and publications 
done for this class of' people? They have told 
them that alcohol is not food, and that the price 
of a drink of liquor would pay for considerable 
real nourishment ; all this the respectable drinker 


admits, but when he knows by experience that 


liquor will aid him to accomplish work which he 
could not otherwise do, the nature of alcohol is 
not a subject that interests him any more than 
the nature of any other medicine which seems to 
give temporary aid and strength. 

Temperance men tell us that none of the physi- 
cal conditions which prompt people to use liquor 
are necessary, and we in the main agree with 
them ; but why, if they and we are right, is there 
not made a strong effort upon the platform, in 
temperance books and temperance newspapers, 
to show how the faulty conditions may be 
changed? It is an inexorable physical fact that 
bodily abuse and neglect of every sort creates a 


desire for stimulants, and that this desire, which, 
under such circumstances, is a perfectly natural 
one, is a formidable antagonist to even the stout- 
est will and best-trained conscience. It seems 
natural, therefore, to suppose that the energies 
of the temperance party should be largely directed 
against these tauses. People should be shown, 
with all patience and clearness, the causes of the 
desire for liquor, so that they may know what 
habits to avoid, and how to reform habits that 
are faulty. Imperfect cooking, over- eating, 
badly-assorted foods, insufficient clothing, per- 
sonal uncleanliness, overwork or lack of sufficient 
exercise, too rapid work, insufficient sleep, bad 
ventilation, excessive heat—these are but a few 
of the causes of the use of alcoholic stimulants ; 
but these alone have made thousands of drunk- 
ards out of well-intentioned people, and have 
compelled many others to continue in drinking 
habits of which they are secretly ashamed. These 
people are found in every circle of society, and 
contribute largely to the value and respectability 
of social and religious bodies. In all other mat- 
ters they are susceptible to reason, and some phy- 
sicians have discovered that on this subject of 
their physical well-being they are easily inter- 
ested when the matter is treated practically. 

Undoubtedly a reformation by mere force of 
will is one of the most glorious that can be 
achieved ; but it is equally true that the people 
capable of doing such a work, against the strong- 
est enemy man ever arrays against himself, are 
but fewin any multitude. Against such an en- 
emy should be brought to bear every weapon that 
can be used, beginning with those which are at 
the same time most easy to handle and most dan- 
gerous to the foe. Such weapons are at hand, 
and the world will expect to see temperance so- 
cieties make valiant use of them. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


—Dr. Field, editor of the Hvangelist, sailed for 
Europeon Saturday, to seek for consolation under his 
recent bereavement in atour around the world. We 
cordially wish for him and his attached niece a happy 
voyage and the relief they need in their deep affliction. 
The Evangelist, in Dr. Field’s absence, will be under 
the care of his competent and gentlemanly assistant, 
Mr. John H, Dey, and be enriched by letters from his 
own pen. 


—The Wheaton Female Seminary, at Norton, 
Mass., is going to celebrate its fortieth anniversary on 
the 30th of June, when there will be a grand reunion 
of former teachers and pupils. If any one of these has 
failed to receive the notes of inquiry and invitation 
that have been sent out, she should understand that 
the omission is accidental, and send her address at 
once to Mary Briggs, Norton, Mass. 


—The Eighth National Temperance Convention 
will meet in Chicago on the first of June. Associa- 
tions of Ministers and Churches, all General Assem- 
blies and Synods, all General and Annual Conferences, 
Classis, Presbyteries and Religious State Conventions, 
all National and State Temperance Organizations, all 
Women’s National and State Unions, Grand Divisions 
Sons of Temperance, Grand Lodges of Good Templars, 
Grand Temples of Honor and Temperance, and other 
State Temperance bodies, are invited to send dele- 
gates. Distinguished advocates of the ‘cause will be 
present, and efforts are being made to secure a system- 
atic and thorough discussion of the various phases of 
the Temperance question. 


—Those who were swift to condemn the Con- 
servative majority of the Louisiana Legislature, as 
treacherous to the obligations they assumed under the 
Wheeler compromise in re-seating the four Democratic 
members illegally expelled by the Republicans after 
the interference of the military, are rebuked by Mr. 
Wheeler himself, who explicitly says: ‘‘ These four 
men being legally entitled to their seats, and having 
done nothing to forfeit them, their reinstatement was 
an act of simple justice, which all fully understanding 
the facts must approve.” Mr. Wheeler furthermore 
says that there was nothing covert or tricky in the 
action of the Conservative majority. Mr. Leonard, of 
the Shreveport Times, the leading man on that side, 
distinctly notified him and prominent Republican 
State officials in Gen. Sheridan’s room that, if the 
award were adopted, the re-seating of the four Con- 
servative members would immediately follow. ‘ This 
statement,’’ says Mr. Wheeler, “is but simple jus- 
tice.” 


—A recent decision of one of the courts of the 
city shows that the poor need not despair of obtaining 
justice by law. A widow had been solicited by an 
agent to buy a sewing-machine, for which she was to 
pay seventy dollars—ten dollars at the time of deliv- 
ery, and five dollars every succeeding month until the 
whole was paid. She paid in all sixty-five dollars, but 
death in the family and reverses prevented her from. 
paying the remainder, when a man personating an 
officer took the machine away, claiming that by her 
failure to pay the final installment, under the condi- | 


tions of sale, she had forfeited all the money she had 
previously paid. The widow brought suit against the 
company, and obtained judgment for the full amount 
she had paid. A righteous decision, certainly; and it 
is to be hoped that the men who have been preying 
upon the poor in the manner indicated by this case 
will no longer be able to execute their plans of extor- 
tion. 

—The Christian at Work in one breath echoes 
the London Athenwum’s criticism of the author of 
We and Our Neighbors for making some of her char- 
acters speak the Yankee vernacular, and in the next 
cemmends the Scotch for “ theirshrewdness”’ as mani- 
fested in “the diligent care with which they have 
fostered their native tongue.” The Scotch vernacular | 
is indeed older than the Yankee; but why a novelist, 
in depicting Scotch life and manners, should be al- 
lowed to use the former, and be condemned for using 
the latter in describing Yankee manners and customs, 
we are unable to see. Both are corruptions of Eng- 
lish, and, strictly speaking, the one is no more slang 
than the other. 


—The Church Journal (Episcopal) makes this 
startling statement: “Is it an exaggeration to say that 
the professed churchmen of a city like New York, the 
people who kneel at our chancels and communicate at 
our altars, spend more on their wines than on their 
religion? We believe that the statement is far within 
the truth. Their amusements cost them far more 
than their churches. Their luxuries receive their dol- 
lars; their charities carefully count their pennies!"’ 
There is too much truth in this, no doubt, but there 
are noble exceptions of men who pay very little either 
for wines or amusements, but whose contributions to 
Christian objects are most liberal. Thereis no need of 
mentioning names, for they will occur to every reader. 
Would that the exceptions in this case might become 
the rule. 


—People who voluntarily frequent the haunts of 
the sanguinary mosquito are not wont to welcome his 
tiny note of warning, nor the admonition of his point- 
ed and tubular proboscis. We are confident, therefore, 
that the scientific conclusions reached by Dr. Samuel 
W. Francis will be welcomed by all who contemplate 
passing the summer months in the mosquito-bearing 
districts. The doctor declares it to be his firm convic- 
tion that genus culex was created for the purpose of 
driving man out of the malarial districts. Since, how- 
ever, man is thick-headed, and often won’t go when 
he is driven, Providence has commissioned the mos- 
quito first to punish him for coming, and then to apply 
a prophylactic in view of the malaria be must of ne- 
cessity inhale. That is to say, she (for it is only the 
female mosquito that bites) hypodermically injects 
into the wound a fluid which possesses the properties 
of quinine. Let us not too closely examine the cor- 
rectness of the doctor’s conclusions. Rather let us as 
the season advances drop off into dreamland, in the 
serene consciousness that the song which lulls us to 
sleep merely announces the presence of a physician 
who furnishes his own medicines, makes up his own 
prescriptions, and carries his bill away with him. 


—We unite our voice with the voices of those 
who are crying *‘ Forbear!’’ to the man out West who 
proposes to give a million of dollars to found a college 
for poor students. The objections to such a college 
are obvious on the slightest reflection. To gather poor 
students from different parts of the country and edu- 
cate them as a distinct class, without expense to them- 
selves, thus offering a bounty for shiftlessness, would 
certainly be demoralizing. No young man in this 
country, however poor, who aspires to an education, 
need be repelled by the obstacles now in his path, nor 
will he be if his desire and purpose are genuine. The 
million dollars required to found a pauper college 
would be of the highest value if given to some one of 
the colleges already existing. 


—Dr. Dexter, of the Congregationalist, labors 
through four columns of small type to convict the 
Baptists of error as to the reasons assigned by them for 
the expulsion of Roger Williams from the Massachu- 
setts colony. It all comes to this at last, upon Dr. 
Dexter’s own showing, that Williams was banished on 
account of his opinions upon various matters—opin- 
ions the discussion of which was held to be “ dan- 
gerous’’ to the colony. Now, the very essence of 
“soul liberty” is the liberty to form and express 
opinions; and since that is the liberty which the 
Massachusetts colony denied to Roger Williams and 
banished him for exercising, what is there of any im- - 
portance to dispute about? Mr. Williams may have 
been very indiscreet, hot-headed, and unreasonable; 
but that he was faithful to his convictions as a Chris- 
tian, an honest, God-fearing man, is admitted on all 
sides; and the only excuse for his banishment is that 
which we must make for all the persecutions of that 
day. Indiscreet, hot-headed, unreasonable men are 
not wanting at the present time; but we have learned 
better than to banish them from the State on that 


account. 


—The Richmond (Va.) Religious Herald cites 
the declaration of a Northern clergyman, ta the effect, 
that the religion of the Southern negroes has net tse 
remotest relation to their conduet, and that “the no- 
tion of any incongruity between piety and theft or 
adultery scarcely enters enters their heads,” and adds: 
“In justice to the colored people of Virgina, we say 
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that the statement, as it regards them, is not true. 
They, like others, may violate their convictions of 
what is right; but we believe it would be difficult to 
find among them a single person, of mature age and 
sound mind, who does not kuow that the vices re- 
ferred to are incompatible with a profession of relig- 
ion.”’ The remark of the Northern clergyman, though 
suggested by painful facts, was no doubt far too 
Sweeping. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


1. Is it ever right for one to marry a cousin? If I 
consult authors they disagree as to the science of the 
thing. If I ask my own heart, it says that my dear 
cousin is the embodiment of all thatis good. We have 
talked about marriage, but both feel doubts. 


HERE is no moral reason against the mar- 

riage of cousins. Physiologists differ as to the 
effect of marriages of consanguinity. If there is any 
hereditary taint in a family, there is no doubt that an 
intermarriage of relatives, both of whom are descend- 
ed from the affected family, tends to increase the 
dauger to offspring. If there have been intermarriages 
in the family in previous generations, or if there is 
any tendency to consumption, scrofula, deafness, in- 
sanity or other hereditary disease in the family, we 
would strongly advise against the marriage. 


2. I want information as to your opinion of the 
value to young people of the teachings embodied in 
Hurley’s Lay Sermons, Draper’s Conflict, etc. 

Undoubtedly there is much of valuein both of these 
works. When an author gives himself too exclusively 
to the study of theology or other speculative science, 
he becomes one-sided; when a man gives his life to 
physical science he is apt to become lop-sided in the 
other way. Wedo not see that Huxley’s materialistic 
bigotry or Draper's scientific one-sidedness is any less 
Objectionable than the theological lack of poise of 
many religious controversialists. Huxley’s Lay Ser- 
mons and Draper’s Conflict will do you good if your 
culture is wide enough to perceive and ‘guard against 
the one-sidedpvess of their vision. 


3. We read: * We have not an high-priest who can- 
not be touched with a feeling of our infirmities, but 
was in all points tempted like as we are.”” Does not a 
little reflection entirely deprive us of the sympathy 
suggested, which would be so greata help? Our Lord’s 
love to God was ever true. 

Our correspondent describes the sin to which he is 
ever tempted, and he has our sympathy and compas- 
sion in his struggle. And surely Christ is infinitely 
more compassionate than any earthly friend or ad- 
viser. It is not needful that Christ should have sinned 
or wished to sin as youdo. He can know your suffer- 
ings and temptations without that. Seek by wise 
means and earagest conflict to get into sympathy with 
Christ by bringing your mind into his atmosphere of 
purity. _-You say if you were a Catholic you might 
In a case like yours con- 
fession would only do harm. Do not confess, do not 
think about your sin if you can help it. Put it far 
from you, and fill your mind with serious thoughts 
and earnest occupations. 


4. In the following couplet from Gray’s Elegy, how 
would you parse the word obscure ? 
“Let not ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joys, and destiny obscure.’’ 
The construction is not at all obscure, and we wonder 
you do not see that obscure is an adjective qualifying 
destiny. 


5. What is the most proper way to treat a very ner- 
vous person that has become so from disease and great 
trouble? Showld it be kindness or indifference? ° 

If you had.a broken arm how would you treat it, 
with tenderness or with indifference, letting it take 
the thumps as they come? A very nervous person 
must suffer extremely. Love such an one, be exceed- 
ingly kind, patient, longsuffering, tender and sympa- 
thetic. We know that the whims of a nervous person 
may be very trying to you, but they are more so to the 
sufferer. Be patient and tender; God will reward you. 


6. What should a person do who has joined a church, 
having been sprinkled in infancy, but doubting now 
whether this form of baptism is the right one, and not 
daring to leave the matter as it is, feeling that to do so 
might be keeping back part of the price, and at the 
same time feeling almost persuaded that another cere- 
mony is not required, since it is chiefly the heart-service 
that is pleasing to our Heavenly Father ? 

We think that the latter thought is the true one 
about God, who is not a master of ceremonies, exact- 
ing this or that mode of baptism, but seeking for the 
fruits of the Spirit in the heart. Nevertheless, if you 
find yourself one of those over-scrupulous people who 
cannot help being disturbed in their minds about such 
trifles as the mode of baptism, then by all means be 
immersed. The important thing is, that your con- 
science should have peace from such valueless debates 
ae ses may apply itself to the weightier matters of 

e law. 


7. What is your opinion of billiards in a private 
house three or four times a week, three of the gentlemen 
away from home, their families NEVER present? Is 
that a “home amusement” ? 


Dear indignant madame, No! You do right to be 


hold a prayer-meeting over that billiard table. The 
ladies ought to engage the table for alternate nights 
at least. 

MINOR QUERIES. 1.—The question about God’s being 
influenced by prayer has been repeatedly answered in 
these columns. 2.—We do not know whether there 
were angels before men were created or not. How 
should we? 3.—You can get a price-list of old coins 
by sending to Scott & Co., Nassau Street, New York. 
4.—“‘Is your handwriting good enough to enable you 
to obtain a situation as copyist?’’ Your handwriting 
is good. Situations are not easily to be had in these 
times. 5.—Trimity Church pays taxes on its business 
property just as other property-holders do. 


Che Sunday-School. 


iii. 1-10; for May 30, 


Lesson for May 23,1 Sam., 
1 Sam., iv. 12-18. 


Some Sunday-schools, even those belonging to 
well-to-do churches, have often had a hard time of it 
raising funds enough for their expenses. Children’s 
penny contributions, the reliance of many, have been 
known to keep the treasury very far from full, and 
begging from church members fails in effect in the 
long run. The Third Church of Chicopee, Mass., has 
perhaps had a school of this description; at all events 
it proposes not to have such a one hereafter, as it has 
lately determined to assume its expenses itself, and 
look after its interests more closely, asa church ought 
todo. The pecuniary tie, grovelling as the thought is, 
strengthens all other ties in such cases. 


Hon. Alex. H. Stephens is down for an address 
before the Georgia State Sunday-school Convention, 
which meets before the date of this paper. If it proves 
to be as good as the one he gave a year or two ago, on 
a similar occasion, the Convention can only hope that 
he will live to be with them again and again. Sunday- 
sohool oratory sadly needs a new class of models, and 
perhaps we could hit upon it if more good men, with 
a judicious measure of the gift of tongues, would 
come forward and speak for the Sunday-schools. 
Their words, if worth anything, would reach farther 
than they might suspect. 


Anniversary facts and figures are abundant just 
now. In the case of the American Sunday-school 
Union, now celebrating its fifty-first year, they 
have a very positive meaning and interest. The prin- 
cipal objects of the Union, it is well to remind our- 
selves, are to organize a Sunday-school wherever there 
is a sufficient population, and to provide moral and 
religious publications for the children. Its work is to 
open Bible-schools in destitute districts, to aid needy 
and, especially, new schools by grants of books, to 
seek the improvement of existing schools, to elevate 
the standard of Bible instruction, and to encourage 
better modes of teaching. The operations of the So- 
ciety are divided into two departments, the mission- 
ary and the publication. The publication department 
is under the supervision of a committee of twelve, 
composed of members of different denominations, 
which is supported by profits and sales. It has pub- 
lished over 2,000 works and issues two periodicals. 
The report of the Committee of Publications for the 
year ending December 31, 1874, states that during that 
year 20 books were publisbed, of which 14 were orig- 
inal and six reprints. An analysis of the general 
catalogue exhibits the following results: Books of 
biography, history, education, travels, customs, etc., 
about 860; fictitious or partly fictitious books, all 
adopted by the Committee as useful and desirable, 
about 1,064. Schools looking for library books do well 
to examine this catalogue. 


To notice the Sunday School Union still fur- 
ther, its missionary department is distinct from the 
book department, and is supported solely by dona- 
tions and bequests. It sends out missionaries to or- 
ganize Sunday schools wherever there is population 
enough. Districts are formed of from five to ten 
counties each. In each of these a missionary is placed, 
who canvasses his field systematically, gathering the 
children into Sunday schools and forming adults 
into Bible classes. Ordinarily a missionary will or- 
ganize from 30 to 50 schools in a year, enlisting the 
services of from 200 to 300 teachers, and gathering in 
from 1,200 to 2,000 children. He supplies the schools 
with libraries, and frequently visits and corresponds 
with them. Nine-tenths of the missionary outlay of 
the society are for the support of these agents. Dur- 
ing 44 years of the existence of the society it has 
organized 59,057 schools, with 392,717 teachers, and 
2,593,836 scholars. Assistance has been extended to 
other schools in 90,024 cases, to a number of scholars 
exceeding five millions. The amount expended in 51 
years in missionary work is over $2,000,000, and the 
value of books circulated in the same period is over 
$6,000,000. It is estimated that, as the fruit of the mis- 
sionary work of the society, 3,060 churches have been 
organized, many of which would not have been or- 
ganized but for the undenominational character of 
the schools established under the auspices cf the 
Union. 


| angry. Three ladies ought to get up a crusade and | 
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CHAPTER IX. 
LOVE AND WAR. 


HEN Richard reached home and recounted 

the escape he had had, an imprecation, the first 
he had ever heard him utter, broke from his father’s 
lips. With the indiscrimination of party-spirit, he 
looked upon the warder’s insolence and attempted 
robbery as the spirit and behavior of his master, the 
earl being in fact as little capable of such conduct as 
Mr. Heywood himself. 
-Immediately after their early breakfast the next 


j morning, he led his son to a chamber in the roof, of the 
} very existence of which he had been ignorant, and 


there discovered to him good store of such armor of 
both kinds as was then in use, which for some years 
past he had been quietly collecting in view of the 
time—which,.in the light of the last rumor, seemed te 
have at length arrived—when strength would bave to 
decide the antagonism of opposed claims. Probably 
also it was in view of this time, seen from afar in silent 
approach, that, from the very moment when he took 
his education into his own hands, he had paid thorough 
attention to Richard’s bodily as well as mental accom- 


as wrestling, boxing, and riding to bounds, with the 


without the target, and shooting with the carbine and 
the new-fashiovued flint-lock pistols. 

The rest of the morning Richard spent in choosing a 
head-piece, and mail plates for breast, back, neck, 
shoulders, arms, and thighs. The next thing was to set 
the village tailor at work upon a coat of thick strong 
leather, dressed soft and pliant, which they called buff, 
to wear under his armor. After that came the proper 
equipment of Lady, aud that of the twenty men whom 
his father expected to provide from amongst his own 
tenants, and for whom he had already a full provision 
of clothing and armor; they had to be determined on, 
conferred with, and fitted, one by one, so as to avoid 
drawing attention to the proceeding. Hence both Mr. 
Heywood and Richard had enough to do, and the more 
that Faithful Stopchase, on whom was their chief de- 
pendence, had not yet recovered sufficiently from the 
effects of his fall to be equal to the same exertion as 
formerly—of which he was the more impatient that 
be firmly believed he had been a special object of 
Satanic assault, because of the present value of his 
counsels, and the coming weight of his deeds on the 


passed into months. 

During this time Richard called again and again upon 
Dorothy, ostensibly to inquire after her mother. Only 
once however did she appear, when she gave him to 
understand she was so fully occupied, that, although 
obliged by his attention, he must not expect to see her 
again. 

‘* But I will be honest, Richard, ” she added, ‘“‘and let 
you know plainly that, were it otherwise in respect of 
my mother, I yet should not see you, for you and I 
have parted conspany, and are already so far asunder 
on different roads that I must bid you farewell at once 
while yet we can hear each other speak.”’ 

There was no auger, only a cold sadness in her tone 
and manner, while her bearing was stately as towards 
one with whom she had never had intimacy. Even her 
sadness seewed to Richard to have respect to the hope- 
less condition of her mother’s health, and not at all to 
the changed relation between him aud her. 

“TI trust, at least, mistress Dorothy,’’ he said with 
some bitterness, *‘ you will grant me the justice that 
what I do, I do with a good conscience. After all that 
has been betwixt us I ask for no more.” 

‘* What more could the best of men ask for?” 

*T, who am far from making any claim to rank with 
such——”’ 

‘“‘T am glad to know interjected Dorothy. 

‘“___am yet capable of hoping that an eye at once 
keener and kinder than yours, may see conscience at 
the very root of the actions which you, Dorothy, will 
doubtless most condemn.’’ 

Was this the boy she had despised for indifference? | 

‘Was it conscience drove you to sprain my cousin 
Rowland’s knee?” she asked. 

Richard was silent fora moment. The sting was too 
cruel. 

‘‘ Pray hesitate not to say so, if such be your convic- 
tion,’’ added Dorothy. 

“No,” replied Richard, recovering himself. “I trust 
it is not such a serious matter as you say; but any how 
it was not conscience but jealousy and anger that 
drove me to that wrong.” 

**Did you see the action such at the time?” 

“No, surely; else I would not have been guilty of 
that for which I am truly sorry now.” 

‘Then perhaps the day will come when, looking back 
on what you do now, you will regard it with the like 
disapprobation. God grant it may!’’ she added, with 
a deep sigh. 

“That can hardly be, mistress Dorothy. I am, in 
the matters to which you refer, under the influence ef 
no passion, no jealousy, no self-seeking, no——"’ 


| Perhaps a deeper search might discover in you 
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plishment, encouraging him in all manly sports, such 


more martial training of sword-exercises, with and | 


side of the well-affected. Thus occupied, the weeks 
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idea of a final separation between him and Dorothy; 


Had it come to him—the merest intellectual notion, 


qualities. 


_ a sense of wrong, in her hand, and squeeze it very 
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each and all of the bosem-sins you so stoutly abjure,”’ 
interrupted Dorothy. “ But it is needless for you to 
defend yourself to me; I am not your judge.”’ | 

much the better for returned Richard; 
‘‘] should else have an unjust as well as severe one. 
I, on my part, hope the day may come when you will 
find something to repent of in such harshness towards 
an old friend whom you choose to think in the 
wrong.”’ 

“Richard Heywood, God is my witness it is no 
choice of mine. I bave no choice; what else is there 
to think? I know well enough what you and your 
father are about. But there is nothing save my owu 
conscience aud my mother’s love I would not part 
with to be able to believe you honorably right in your 
owneyes—not in mine—God forbid! That can never 
be—not until fair is foul and foul is fair.”’ 

So saying, she held out ber hand. 

“God be between thee and me, Dorothy!” said 
Richard with solemnity, as he took it in his. 

He spoke with a voice that seemed to him far away 

and not his own. Until now he had never realized the 


and even now, he could hardly believe she was in ear- 
nest, but felt, rather, like a child whose nurse threat- 
ens. to forsake him on the dark road, and who begins 
to weep only from the pitiful imagination of the thing 
and not any actual fear of her carrying the threat | 
into execution. The idea of retaining her love by 
ceasing to act on his convictions—the very possibility 
of it—had never crossed the horizon of his thoughts. 


he would have perceived at once, of such a loyal stock 
did he come, and so loyal had he himself been to truth 
all his days, that to act upon her convictions instead 
of his owa, would have been to widena gulf at least 
measurable, to one infinite and impassable. 

She withdrew the hand which had solemnly pressed 
his, and left the room. For a moment be stood gazing 
after her. Evenin that moment, the vague fear that 
she would not come again grew toa plain conviction, 
and forcibly repressing the misery that rose in bodily 
presence from his heart to his throat, he left the house, 
hurried down the pleached alley to the old sun-dial, 
threw himself on the grass under the yews, and wept 
and longed for war. 

But war was not to be just yet. Autumn withered 
and sank into winter. The rain came down on the 
stubble, aud the red cattle waded through red mire to 
and from their pasture;. the skies grew pale above, 
aud the earth grew bare beneath; the winds grew 
sharp and seemed unfriendly; the brooks ran foaming 
to the rivers, and the rivers ran roaring to the ocean. 
Then the earth dried a little, and the frost came and 
swelled and hardened it; the snow fell and lay, vun- 
ished and came again. But even out of the depth of 
winter, quivered airs and hints of spring, until at last 
the mighty weakling was born. And all this time 
rumor beat the alarm of war, and men were growing 
harder and more determined on both sides—some from 
self-opinion, some from party-spirit, some from preju- 
dice, antipathy, animosity, some from sense of duty, 
mingled more and less with the alloys of impulse and 
advantage. But he who was most earnest on the one 
side was least aware that he who was most earnest on 
the other was honest as himself. To confess upright- 
ness in one of the opposite party, seemed to most men 
to involve treachery to their own; or if they were 
driven to the confession, it was too often followed 
with an attempt at discrediting the noblest of human 


The hearts of the two young people fared very much 
as the earth under the altered skies of winter, and 
behaved much as the divided nation. A sense of 
wrong endured kept both from feeling at first the full 
sorrow of their separation; and by the time that the 
tide of memory had flowed back and covered the rock 
of offense, they had got a little used to the dullness of 
a day whence its brightest hour had been blotted. 
Very soon Dorothy learned to think of Richard as of a 
prodigal brother beyond seas, and when they chanced 
to meet, which was but seldom, he was to her as asad 
ghostinadream. To Richard, on the other hand, she 
looked a lovely but scarce worshipful celestial, with 
merely might enough to hold his heart, swelling with 


hard. His consolation was that he suffered for the 
truth’s sake, for to decline action upon such insight as 
he had had, was a thing as impossible as to alter the 
relations between the parts of a sphere. Dorothy 
longed for peace, and the return of the wandering 
chickens of the church to the shelter of her wings, to 
be led by her about the paled yard of obedience, pick- 
ing up the barley of righteousness; Richard longed 
for the trumpet-blast of Liberty to call her sons 
together—to a war whose battles should never cease 
until men were free to worship God after the light he 
had lighted within them, and the dragon of priestly 
authority should breathe out his last fiery breath, no 
more to drive the feebler brethren to seek refuge iu 
the house of hypocrisy. 

At home Dorothy was under few influences except 
those of her mother, and, through his letters, of Mr. 
Matthew Herbert. Upon the former a lovely spiritual 
repose had long since descended. Her anxieties were 
only for her daughter, her hopes only for the world 
beyond the grave. The latter was a man of peace, 
who, having found in the ordinances of his. church 
everything to aid and nothing to retard his spiritual 


development, had no conception of the nature of the 


puritanical opposition te its government and rites. 
Through neither could Dorothy come to any true idea 
of the questions which agitated the politics of both 
church and state. To her the king was a kind of 
demigod, and every priest a fountain of truth. Her 
religion was the sedate and dutiful acceptance of obe- 
dient innocence, a thing of small accountindeed where 
it is rooted only in sentiment and customary prefer- 
ence, but of inestimable value in such cases as hers, 
where action followed upon acceptance. 

Richard, again, was under the quickening master- 
dom of a well-stored, active mind, a strong will, a 
judgment that sought to keep its balance even, and 
whose descended scale never rebounded, a conscience 
which, through all the mists of human judgment, eyed 
ever the blotted glimmer of some light beyond; and 
all these elements of power were gathered in his own 
father, in whom the customary sternness of the Puri- 
tan parent had at length blossomed in confidence, a 
phase of love which to such a mind as Richard’s was 
even more enchanting than tenderness. To be trusted 
by such a father, to feel his mind and soul present with 
him and acknowledging him a fit associate in great 
hopes and noble aims, was surely, and ought to be, 
whatever the sentimentalist may say, some comfort 
for any sorrow a youth is capable of, such being in 
general only too lightly remediable. I wonder if any 
mere youth ever suffered, from a disappointment in 
love, half the sense of cureless pain which, with one 
protracted pang, gnaws at the heart of the avaric- 
ious old maa who has dropt a sovereign into his draw- 
well. 

But the relation of Dorotby and Richard, although 
ordinary in outward appearance, was of no common 
kind; and while these two thus fell apart from each 
other in their outer life, each judging the other insen- 
sible to the call of highest rectitude, neither of them 
knew how much his or her heart was confident of the 
other’s integrity. In respect of them, the lovely simile, 
in Christabel, of the parted cliffs, may be carried a 
little farther: for, under the dreary sea flowing be- 
tween them, the rock was one still. Such a faith may 
sometimes, perhaps often does, lie in the heart like a 
seed buried beyond the reach of the sun, thoroughly 
alive though giving no sign: to grow too soon might 
be to die. Things bad indeed gone farther with Do- 
rothy and Richard, but the lobes of their loves had 
never been fairly exposed to the sun and wind ere the 
swollen clods of winter again covered them. 

Once, in the cold noon of a lovely day of frost, when 
the lightest step crackled with the breaking of multi- 
tudinous crystals, when the trees were fringed with 
furry white, and the old spider-webs glimmered like 
filigrane of fairy silver, they met on a lonely country 
road. The sun shone red through depths of half-frozen 
vapor, and tinged the whiteness of death with a faint 
warmth of feeling and hope. Along the rough lane 
Richard walked reading what looked like a letter, but 
was a copy his father had procured of a poem still only 
in manuscript—the Lycidas of Milton. In the glow to 
which the alternating hot and cold winds of enthusi- 
asm and bereavement had fanned the fiery particle 
within him, Richard was not only able to understand 
and enjoy the thought of which the poem was built, 
but was borne aloft on its sad yet hopeful melodies as 
upon wings of an upsoaring seraph. The flow of his 
feeling suddenly broken by an almost fierce desire to 
share with Dorothy the tenderness of the magic music 
of the stately monody, and then, ere the answering 
waves of her emotion had subsided to whisper to her 


that the marvelous spell came from the heart of the 


same wonderful mar from whose brain had issued, 
like Pallas from Jove’s—what ?—Animadversions upon 
The Remonstrants Defence against Smectymnuus— 
the pamphlet which had so roused all the abhorrence 
her nature was capable of—he lifted his head and saw 
her but a few paces from him. Dorothy caught a 
glimpse of a countenance radiant with feeling, and 
eyes flashing through a watery film of delight; her 
own eyes fell; shesaid ‘‘ Good morning, Richard!”’ and 
passed him without deflecting an inch. The bird of 
song folded its wings and called in its shining; the sun 
lost half his red beams; the sprinkled seed-pearls 
vanished, and ashes covered the earth; he folded the 
paper, laid it in the breast of his doublet, and walked 
home through the glittering meadows with a fresh 
hurt in his heart. | 

Dorothy’s time and thoughts were all but occupied 
with the nursing of her mother, who, contrary to the 
expectation of her friends, outlived the winter, and 
revived as the spring drew on. She read much to her. 
Some of the best books had drifted into the house and 
settled there, but, although English printing was now 
nearly two centuries old, they were not many. We 
must not therefore imagine however that the two 
ladies were iJ] supplied with spiritual pabulumr. There 
are few houses of the present day in which, though 
there be ten times as many books, there is so much 
strong food; if there was any lack, it was rather of 
diluents. Amongst those she read were Queen Eliza- 
beth’s Homilies, Hvooker’s Politie, Donne’s Sermons, 
and George Herbert’s Temple, to the dying lady only 
less dear than her New Testament. But even with 
this last it was only through sympathy with her 
mother that Dorothy could come into any contact. 
The gems of the mind which alone could catch and 
reflect such light, lay as yet deep under the soil, and 
much ploughing and breaking of the clods was need- 
ful ere they could come largely to the surface. But 
happily for Dorothy, there were amongst the books a 


few of those precious little quartos of Shakspere, the 
first three books of the Faerie Queen, and the Countess 
of Pembroke’s Arcadia, then much read, if we may 
judge from the fact that, although it was not pub- 
lished till after the death of Sidney, the eighth edition 


of it had now been nearly ten years in lady Vaughan’s 


possession. 

Then there was in the drawing-room an old spinnet, 
sadly out of tune, on which she would yet, in spite of 
the occasional jar and shudder of respondent nerves, 
now and then play at a sitting all the little music she 
had learned, and with whose help she had sometimes 
even tried to find out an air for words that had taken 
her fancy. 

Also, she had the house to look after, the live stock 
to see to, her dog to play with and teaeb, a few sad 
thoughts and memories to discipline, a call now and 
then from a neighbor or a longer visit from some old 
friend of her mother’s to receive, and the few cottagers 
on all that was left of the estate of Wyfern to care for; 
so 'that her time was tolerably filled up, and she felt 
little need of anything more to occupy at least her 
hours and days. 

Meanwhile, through al! nature’s changes, through 
calm and tempest, rain and snow, through dull refusing 
winter, and the first passing visits of open-handed 
spring, the hearts of men were awaiting the outburst 
of the thunder, the blue peaks of whose cloud-built 
cells had long been visible on the horizon of the future. 
Every now and then they would start and listen, and 
ask each other was it the first growl of the storm, or 
but the rumbling of the wheels of the government. To 
the dwellers in Raglan Castle it seemed at least a 
stormy sign—of which the news reached them in the 
dull November weather—that the parliament had set 
a guard upon Worcester House in the Strand, and — 
searched it for persons suspected of high treason—Lord 
Herbert, doubtless, first of all, the direction and 
strength of whose political drift, suspicious from the 
first because of his religious persuasion, could hardly 
be any longer doubtful to the most liberal of its meme 
bers. 

The news of the terrible insurrection of the catholics 
in Ireland followed. 

Richard kept his armor bright, his mare in good — 
fettle, himself and his men in thorough exercise, read 
and talked with his father, and waited, sometimes 
with patience, sometimes without. 

At length in the early spring, the king withdrew to 
York, and a body-guard of the gentlemen of the 
neighborhood gathered around him. Richard renewed 
the flints of his carbine and pistols. . 

In April, the king, refused entrance into the town 
of Hull, proclaimed the governora traitor. The par- 
liament declared the proclamation'a breach of its 
privileges. Richard got new girths. 

The summer passed in various disputes. Towards 
its close the governor of Portsmouth declined to act 
upon a commission to organize the new levies of the 
parliament, and administered instead an oath of alle- 
giance to the garrison and inhabitants. Thereupon 
the place was besieged by Essex; the king proclaimed 
him a traitor, and the parliament retorted by declar- 
ing the royal proclamation a libel. Richard had his 
mare new-shod. 

On a certain day in August, the royal standard, 
the motto, *‘Give to Cesar bis due,’’ was set up 
at Nottingham. Richard mounted his mare, and 
taking leave of his father, led Stopchase and nineteen 
men more, all fairly mounted, to offer his services to 
the parliament, as represented by the earl of Mssex. 


CHAPTER X. 
DOROTHY’S REFUGE. 


ITH the decay of summer, lady Vaughan 

began again to sink, and became at length 
so weak’ that Dorothy rarely left her room. The 
departure of Richard Heywood to join the rebels 
affected her deeply. The report of the utter route of 
the parliamentary forces at Edgehill, lighted up her 
face for the last time with a glimmer of earthly glad- 
ness, which the very different news that followed, 
speedily extinguished; and after that she declined 
more rapidly. Mrs. Rees told Dorothy that she would 
yield to the first frost. But she lingered many weeks. 
One morning she signed to her daughter to come 
nearer, that she might speak to her. 

**Dorotby,” she whispered, “1 wish much to see 
good Mr. Herbert. Prithee, send for him. I know it 
is an evil time for him totravel, being an old man and 
feeble, but he will do his endeavor to come to me, I 
know, if but for my husband’s sake, whom he loved 
like a brother. 1 cannot die in peace without first 
taking counsel with him how best to provide for the 
safety of my little ewe-lamb until these storms are 
overblown. Alas! alas! I did look to Richard Hey- 


wood——”’ 

She could say no more. 

“Do not take thought about the morrow for me 
any more than you would for yourself, madam,” said 
Dorothy. ‘ You know Master Herbert says the one is 
as the other.”’ 

She kissed her mother’s hand as she spoke, then has- 
tened from the room, and dispatched a messenger to 
Mangattock. 

Before the worthy man arrived, lady Vaughan was 
speechless. By signs and looks, definite enough, and 
more eloquent than words, she committed Dorothy te 
his protection, and died. 

Dorothy behaved with much calmness. She would’ 
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not, in her mother’s absence, act so as would have 
grieved her presence. Little passed between her and 
Mr. Herbert until the funeral was over. Then they 
talked of the future. Her guardian wished much to 
leave everything in charge of the old bailiff, and take 
her with him to Llangattock; but he hesitated a little 
because of tie bad state of the roads in winter, much 
because of their danger in the troubled condition of 
affairs, and most of all because of the uncertain, in- 
deed perilous position of the episcopalian clergy, who 
might soon find themselves without a roof to shelter 
them. Fearing nothing for himself, he must yet, in 
arranging for Dorothy, contemplate the worst of 
threatening possibilities; and one thing was pretty 


-eerthin, that matters must grow far worse before they 


could even begin to mend. 

| But they had more time for deliberation given them 
than they would willingly bave taken. Mr. Herbert 
had caught cold while reading the funeral service, and 
Was compelled to delay his return. The cold settled 
into a sort of low fever, and for many weeks he lay 
helpless. During this time, the sudden affair at Brent- 
ford took place, after which the king, having lost by 
it far more than he had gained, withdrew to Oxford, 
anxious to reopen the treaty which the battle had 
closed. 

' The country was nowin a sad state. Whichever 
party was uppermost in any district, sought to ruin all 
of the opposite faction. Robbery and plunder became 
common, and that not only on the track of armies or 
the route of smaller bodies of soldiers, for bands of 
mere marauders, taking up the cry of the faction that 
happened in any neighborhood to have the ascend- 
ency, jplundered houses, robbed travelers, and were 
guilty of all sorts of violence. Hence it had become as 
perilous to stay at homein an unfortified house as to 
travel; and many were the terrors which during the 
winter tried the courage of the girl, and checked the 
recovery of the old man. At length one morning after 
amidnight alarm, Mr. Herbert thus addressed Doro- 
thy, as she waited upon him with his breakfast. 

“It fears me much, my dear Dorothy, that the time 
will be long ere any but fortified places will be safe 
abodes. It is a question in my mind whether it would 
not be better to seek refuge for you——. But stay; let 
me suggest my proposal rather than startle you with 
itin sudden form complete. You are related to the 
Somersets, are you not?” 

**Yes—distantly.”’ 
, “Is the relationship recognized by them?” 
'“Teannot tell, sir. 1 do not even distinctly know 
what the relationshipis. And assuredly, sir, you mean 
not to propose that I should seek safety from bodily 
peril with a household which is, to say the least, so 
unfriendly to the doctrines you and my blessed mother 
have always taught me! You cannot, or indeed, must 
you not have forgotten that they are papists?”’ 

Dorothy had been educated in such a fear of the 
catholics, and such a profound disapproval of those of 
their doctrines rejected by the reformers of the church 
of England, as was only surpassed in intensity by her 
absolute abhorrence of the assumptions and negations 
of the puritans. These indeed roused in her a certain 
sense of disgust which she had never felt in respect of 
what were considered by her teachers the most erro- 
neous doctrines of the catholics. But Mr. Herbert, 
although his prejudices were nearly as strong, and his 
Opinions, if not more indigenous at least far better ac- 
climatised than hers, had yet reaped this advantage of 
a& longer life that he was better able to atone his dislike 
of certain opinions with personal regard for those who 
held them, and therefore did not, like Dorothy, recoil 
from the idea of obligation to one of a different creed 
—provided always that creed was catholicism and not 
puritanism. For to the church of England, the cath- 
Olics, in the presence of her more rampant foes, ap- 
peared harmless enough now. 

He believed that the honorable feelings of lord 
Worcester and his family would be hostile to any at- 
tempt to proselytize his ward. But as far as she was 
herself concerned, he trusted more to the strength of 
her prejudices than the rectitude of her convictions, 
honest as the girl was, to prevent her from being over- 
influenced by the change of spiritual atmosphere; for 
in proportion to the simplicity of her goodness must 
be her capacity for recognizing the goodness of others, 
catholics or not, and for being wrought upon by the 
virtue that went out from them. His hope was, that 
England would have again become the abode of peace, 
long ere any risk to her spiritual well-being should 
have been incurred by this mode of securing her bodily 
safety and comfort. 

But there was another fact, in the absence of which 
he would have had far more hesitation in seeking for 
his ewe-lamb the protection of sheep the guardians of 
whose spiritual fold had but too often proved wolves 
in sheep-dog’s clothing: within the last few days the 
news had reached him that an old friend named Bayly, 
a true man, a priest of the English church and a doc- 
tor in divinity, had taken up his abode in Raglan 
Castle as one of the household—chaplain indeed, as 
report would have it, though that was hard of belief, 
save indeed it were for the sake of the protestants with- 
in its walls. However that might be, there was a true 


shepherd to whose care to entrust his lamb; and it wag 


mainly on the strength of this consideration, that he had 
concluded to make his proposal to Dorothy—namely, 
that she should seek shelter within the walls of Raglan 
Castle until the storm should be so far overblown as to 
admit either of her going to Llangattock or returning 


to her own home. He now discussed the matter with 
her in full, and, notwithstanding her very natural re- 
pugnance to the scheme, such was Dorothy's confi- 
dence in her friend that she was easily persuaded of 
its wisdom. What the more inclined her to yield was 


| that Mr. Heywood had written her a letter, hardly the 


less unwelcome for the kindness of its tone, in which 
he offered ber the shelter and hospitality of Redware 
better days.”’ 

‘* Better days!’’ exclaimed Dorothy with contempt. 
“If such days as he would count better should ever 
arrive, his house is the last place where I would have 
them find me!”’ 

She wrote a polite but cold refusal, and rejoiced in 
the hope that he would soon hear of her having sought 
and found refuge in Raglan, with the friends of the king. 

Meanwhile Mr. Herbert had opened communication 
with Dr. Bayly, had satisfied himself that he was still 
a true son of the church, and had solicited his friendly 
mediation towards the receiving of mistress Dorothy 
Vaughan into the family of the marquis of Worcester, 
to the dignity of which title the earl had now been 
raised, the parliament, to be sure, declining to ac- 
knowledge the patent conferred by his majesty, but 
that was of no consequence in the estimation of those 
chiefly concerned. 

On a certain spring morning then, the snow still 
lying in the hollows of the hills, Thomas Bayly came 
to Wyfern to see bis old friend Matthew Herbert. He 
was a courteous little man, with a courtesy librating 
on a knife-edge of deflection towards obsequiousness 
on the one hand and condescension on the other, for 
neither of which, however, was his friend Herbert an 
object. His eye was keen, and his forehead good, but 
his carriage inclined to the pompous, and his speech to 
the formal, ornate, and prolix. 
mouth was honest, but in the closure of the lips indi- 
cated self-importance. The greeting between them 
was simple and genuine, and ere they parted, Bayly 
nad promised to do his best in representing the matter 
to the marquis, his daughter-in-law, lady Margaret, 
the wife of lord Herbert, and his daughter, lady Anne, 
who, although the most rigid catholic in the house, 
was already the doctor’s special friend. 

It would have been greatly unlike the marquis or 
any of his family to refuse such a prayer. Had not 
their house been for centuries the abode of hospitality, 
the embodiment of shelter? On the mere representa- 
tion of Dr. Bayly, and the fact of the relationship, 
which, although distant, was well enough known, 
within two days Mrs. Dorothy Vaughan received an 
invitation to enter the family of the marquis, as one of 
the gentlewomen of lady Margaret’s suite. It was of 
course gratefully accepted, and as soon as Mr. Herbert 
thought himself sufficiently recovered to encounter 
the fatigues of traveling, he urged on the somewhat 
laggard preparations of Dorothy, that he might him- 
self see her safely housed on his way to Llangattock, 
whither he was most anxious to return. 

It was a lovely spring morning when they set out 
together on horseback for Raglan. The sun looked 
down like a young father upon his earth-mothered 
children, peeping out of their beds to greet him after 
the long winter-night. The rooks were too busy to 
caw, dibbling deep in the soft red earth with their 
great beaks. The red cattle, flaked with white, 
spotted the clear fresh green of the meadows. The 
bare trees had a kind of glory about them, like old 
men waiting for their youth, which might come sud- 
denly. A few slow clouds were drifting across the 
pale sky. A gentle wind was blowing over the wet 
fields, but when a cloud swept before the sun, it blew 
cold. The roads were bad, but their horses were used 
to such, and picked their way with the easy careful- 
ness of experience. The winter might yet return fora 
season, but this day was of the spring and its promises. 
Earth and air, field and sky were full of peace. But 
the heart of England was troubled—troubled with 
passions both good and evil—with righteous indigna- 
tion and unholy scorn, with the love of liberty and the 
joy of license, with ambition and aspiration. | 

No honest heart could yield long to the comforting 
of the fair world, knowing that some of her fairest 
fields would soon be crimsoned afresh with the blood 
of her children. But Dorothy’s sadness was not all for 
her country in general. Had she put the question 
honestly to her heart, she must have confessed that 
even the loss of her mother had less to do with a cer- 
tain weight upon it which the loveliness of the spring 
day seemed to render the heavier, than the rarely ab- 
sent feeling rather than thought, that.the playmate of 
ber childhood, and the offered lover of her youth, had 
thrown himself with all the energy of dawning man- 
hood, into the quarrel of the lawless and self-glorifying. 
Nor was she altogether free from a sense of blame in 
the matter. Had she been less imperative in her mood 
and bearing, more ready to give than to require sym- 
pathy,—but ah! she could not change the past, and the 
present was calling upon her. 

At length the towers of Raglan appeared, and a pang 
of apprehension shot through her bosom. She was ap- 
proaching the unknown. Like one on the verge of a 
second-sight, her history seemed for a moment about 
to reveal itself—where it lay, like a bird in its egg, 
within those massive walls, warded by those huge as- 
cending towers. Brought up in a retirement that some 
would have counted loneliness, and, although used to 
all gentle and refined ways, yet familiar with homeli- 
ness and simplicity of mode and ministration, she could 
not help feeling awed at the prospect of entering such 


The shape of his | 


a zone of rank and stateliness and observance as the 
household of the marquis, who lived like a prince in 
expenditure, attendance, and ceremony. She knew 
little of the fashions of the day, and like many modest 
young people, was afraid she might be guilty of some 
solecism which would make her appear ill-bred, or at 
least awkward. Since her mother left her, she bad 
become #ware of a timidity to which she had hitherto 
been astranger. “ Ah!” sho said to herself, “if only 
my mother were with me!”’ | 

At length they reached the brick gate, were admitted 
within the outer wall, and, following the course taken 
by Scudamore and Heywood, skirted the moat which 
enringed the huge blind citadel or keep, and arrived 
at the western gate. The portcullis rose to admit them, 
and they rode into the echoes of the vaulted gateway. 
Turning to congratulate Dorothy on their safe arrival, 
Mr. Herbert saw that she was pale and agitated. 

* What ails my child ?’’ he said in a low voice, for the 
warder was near. 

**I feel as if entering a prison,’’ she replied with a 
shiver. 

“Is thy God the God of the grange and not of the 
castle ?’’ returned the old man. 

But, sir,”’ said Dorothy, have accustomed 
to a liberty such as few have enjoyed, and these walls 
and towers——”’ 

“Heed not the look of things,’’ interrupted her 

guardian. ‘ Believe in the Will that with a thought 

can turn the shadow of death into the morning, give 

gladness for weeping, and the garment of praise f 

the spirit of heaviness.’’ 
(To be continued.) 


Che Church. 


HOME. 


Of the thirty-five members of the present grad- 
uating class of the New Haven Seminary, one is a 
colored man and another is blind, two enter the 
foreign missionary work, and several are already en- 
gaged to preach for a time at churches in different 
States. The year’s closing exercises took place on the 
13th inst. with essays and orations from ten of the 
class at the College Street Church, an alumni meeting 
in the afternoon followed by the annual sermon in the 
evening by Rev. Dr. Burton, of Hartford, on ‘The 
Fruitfulness of the Mind of the Preacher.’’ The Sem- 
inary’s condition every way is encouraging; its total 
membership last year was one hundred and nine 
students from over thirty different colleges, and repre- 
senting several religious denominations, 


The Progressive Friends will hold their twenty- 
second yearly meeting at Longwood, Chester Co., Pa., 
on the 10th, ith and 12th of June. This body repre- 
sents an unecclesiastical and untheological but ear- 
nestly religious movement, with good-will to men for 
its spirit, liberty for its method, truth for its motto, 
and righteousness for its object. Leaving each person 
to settle his own creed, choose his own church, and 
obey his own convictions, it yet invites to fellowship 
and friendly conference all men and women who are 
concerned for a rational solution of the problems of 
human welfare, who desire to meet those problems as 
they arise, and to work for the triumph of good over 
evil. The ‘goodly fellowship ”’ that prevails at these 
meetings, in which the orthodox and the radical are 
alike welcome, is like that which prevailed in the early 
ages of the Christian church. _ 


In their search for a new pastor, Dr. William 
Adams’s church in this city adopted the plan of send- 
ing competent committees to hear candidates in their 
own pulpits, instead of having candidates come to 
theirs. In this way the congregation have been spared 
the usual distraction consequent on the necessity to 
choose for themselves, and have not been obliged to 
hear much preaching by rotation, which generally 
does little good, the uppermost thought at such times 
being whether the particular minister before them is 
likely to be the coming pastor. In the present case 
the committee who heard Rey. W. J. Tucker, of Man- 
chester, N. H., reported unanimously in his favor, and 
the church called him before he had preached to them 
once. Perbaps this is not exactly democratic, but 


there are many things to be said in favor of the plan, . 


nevertheless. Mr. Tucker is a comparatively young 
man, a graduate of Andover, and goes from a flourish- 
ing Congregational church to one of the first Pres- 
byterian pulpits in the country. His installation 
occurred on the 13th inst., Rev. Drs. Adams, Hall, 
Paxton and Storrs taking part in the seryices. 


It was stated inadvertently last week that the 


American Tract and Bible Societies made no preten- 
sions to anniversary exercises this year. The former, 


it should be said, had a special reason for celebrating—_ 


this year being its semi-centennial. Some conception 
of the great, though quiet, work which this society 
accomplishes may be gathered from the fact that it 
publishes tracts and books in one hundred and forty- 
three languages, that it prints millions of pages of 
religious reading matter every year, and that its in- 
fluence reaches to. almost every point of the globe. 


The anniversary addresses were delivered at Dr. Hall’s 


new church on Sunday evening last. In regard to the 
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- Bible Society, which is still older and larger in its 
operations than the Tract Society, the financial de- 
pression has affected it more or less in receipts, the 
whole amount being $577,569, or $86,000 less than the 
year previous. Among items of interest to be noted 
_ ig the completion of the entire Scriptures in the Man- 
darin language, the general colloquial dialect of the 
Chinese. Every Chinaman who can read will thus be 
able to read this version, and it will enable many to 
understand the word of God who could comprehend 
little of its meaning if confined to the translations into 
the written, language of the country. The credit of 
translating the Old Testament belongs solely to Dr. 
S. I. J. Schereschewsky, of the American Episcopal 


Inission. 


Happily, both the Congregational Union and 
the American Home Missionary Society held their 
annual business meetings this year with encouraging 
statements to start with. No heavy “debts” at least 
are mentioned in their reports. The Union, according 
to the report of its Treasurer, Mr. N. A. Calkins, re- 
ceived over fifty-one thousand dollars last year, of 
which over forty-three thousand was loaned to fifty- 
eight churches. So for this year, thirty-eight churches 
are on the list to be aided. The Home Missionary So- 
ciety last year both received and expended a larger 
sum of money for its objects than in any previous 
year—a fact which speaks for itself, or rather for the 
staunch friendsbip and generosity of the Society’s 
supporters. In regard to the plan of * denominational 
oomity”’ inaugurated last year in conjunction with the 
Presbyterian Home Board, the report says: “It has 
led to much profitable discussion among different de- 
' nominations of the missionary field, and some success- 
ful efforts have been made to carry into_practical 
effect the measures suggested. Other similar efforts 
have been, and still others will be, defeated by the 
intense sectarianism with which they must contend; 
yet the Committee believe that an important step has 
been taken toward increased harmony and efficiency 
im missionary effort, among the various branches of 
the one Household of Faith.” 


If the Yale Divinity School does not hereafter 
graduate a succession of young preachers who will not 
only make more of the worship of song, but under- 
stand the principles of sacred music infinitely better 
than their predecessors, it will be because they have 
not improved a rare opportunity. The fine musical 
library which the family of the late Lowell Mason 
presented to the seminary not long since is now ar- 
ranged and handsomely cased in the new Divinity 
Hall, and open to the use of the students. They will 
not feel obliged to look through it to prepare for a 
license examination, nor. to find authorities for doc- 
trine, but we shall be surprised if considerable side 
reading is not done there, especially in the neighbor- 
hood of those shelves devoted to the literature of 
music and to books on hymnody and praise-worship, 
with good results. The library was installed last week 
with a touch of ceremony quite in keeping with the 
occasion. Marquand Chapel was filled with an invited 
company, including the President of the college, pro- 
fessors and their families, and theological studeuts, 
who first listened to an address from Rev. Dr. George 
- B. Bacon, of Orange Valley, N. J., Dr. Mason's pastor 
during his last years, on the latter’s services to the 
church in reforming church singing. Dr. Bacon took 
the opportunity to sketch the history of sacred music 
in this country from the time when it was held a sin to 
sing by rule, when congregations lifted up their voices 


according to the independent notions of their individ- | 


ual members—each singer on his or her own hook— 
down through the period of the first reform, inaugu- 
rated by Billings, when matters went to the other 
extreme, and “‘ singing schools” and “ fugue’’ tunes kept 
the nervous system well strained, on to the beginning 


of the present century when a second school of re- | 


formers, chief among whom was Lowell Mason, moved 
to put church singing on the basis on which it sub- 
stantially rests to-day. Dr. Mason held that singing 
was an act of worship, and that it must be subordin- 
ated in its expression to this view. He advocated in 
general simple music—which also could be grand— 
which should be adapted to the skill and capacity of 
those who made up the mass of the congregations. He 
was not opposed to artistic singing if it was worship- 
ful, and found .in the organ a noble instrument for 
church uses; but he detested, denounced and ridiculed 
all music rendered for effect, such as in later years has 
‘made the paid quartette choir a necessary feature of 
fashionable worship. Holding these views, he natur- 
ally inclined to congregational singing under the lead 
of a precentor, and the turfes he wrote were meant for’ 
congregations, not for choirs; as examples, the “ Mis- 
sionary Hymn,” one of his first compositions, and that 
universal favorite, ‘* Boyleston,’’ sound the grandest, 
every one knows, when a churchful of people sing 
them with united and sympathetic voices. During his 
long life, (he lived to be eighty), Dr. Mason published 
fifty-seven works on music, besides writing tunes 
which are now familiar and standard the world over; 
and as for his principle, that singing is a sincere and 
joyful part of church worship, that will live forever, 
and must forever be the foundation of all sacred tune 
Compositions. . To return to the exercises, the evening 
closed with the playing of selections by Lowell 
Mason’s son, Dr. Wm. Mason, the distinguished pianist, 
and the inspection by the audience of the attractive 
room where the library mentioned is to be found. 
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With quite as much power as lies in a Presby- 
tery, an English Bishop takes one of his vicars to 


task for allowing a woman to speak in his church, the 


offender in the case being the Vicar’s own daughter. 
The explanation, however, is satisfactory, namely: 
“My daughter hgs often made a few remarks upon 
the verses of the hymns as she read them, and on only 
one or two occasions has she spoken from a text—I 
must say I never considered this preaching at all. We 
have not at all used the church services. The ad- 
dresses have been made from any part of the church, 
but not from the pulpit.”” It was too bad, neyerthe- 
less, in the Bishop to interfere at all, because that 
daughter’s services fairly *‘ took” in the parish. 


By a Berlin letter just received we have fresher 
particulars in regard to the meetings held in that city- 
by tbe American layman, Mr. Pearsall Smith, to 
which reference was made last week. Mr. Smith’s ear- 
pestness and success in England attracted the atten- 
tion of Germans who heard him, and an invitation to 
Berlin was the result. Not speaking German himself, 
the opening meetings were first held in private houses 
before small invited audiences who could understand 
English, and then removed toa public hall where the 
speaker’s words were interpreted. As the meetings 
here became uncomfortably large they were brought 
to the notice of the Emperor, who expressed his sym- 
pathy with them and relieved the crowding by open- 
ing the Garrison Church, the largest in the city, for 
the services, Here the audiences numbered between 
two and three thousand; and in spite of the fact that 
Mr. Smith must be interpreted, he was heard with 
unflagging attention. Besides these meetings which 
were held every evening, thera were other gatherings 
for consultation, morning and afternoon, which were 
also well attended. Questions were asked and an- 
swered, and the freedom of conversation used to 
secure the fullest exchange of ideas and feelings. Our 
correspondent bears witness to Mr. Smith’s efforts to 
stimulate Christiuns to a more perfect life, and is cer- 
tain that his brief visit at the German capitol had the 
effect of stirring up pastors and church people there 
as they have not been for a long time. 


Che 


[From Tuesday, May 11, to Monday, May 17.) 


It was with unqualified satisfaction that a vast 
majority of decent Americans heard early in the week 
that the gigantic combination known as the “ Whiskey 
Ring” had been severely crippled by the action of 
Secretary Bristow. One may distrust the efficacy of 
prohibitory laws as to the sale of liquor, but believe at 
the same time that the imposition of a heavy tax on 
its manufacture is a wholesome preventive measure. 
At any rate, all law abiding citizens, whether they be- 
lieve in whiskey drinking as an inalienable right or 
not, will rejoice that one department of the Govern- 
ment has force enough to strike a tremendous and 
corrupt combination on the head without going 
through the useless formality of an appeal to Congress. 
The headquarters of the ring in question were at St. 
Louis, but its branch establishments were all over the 
country, especially in the large towns. Those who 
care to acquaint themselves with the specific methods 
of evading the revenue tax can do so by reference to 
the daily papers. Suffice it here to say that the chief 
aim of the ring masters was to make a single Govern- 
ment stamp serve for as many successive gallons of 
whiskey as was possible. To this end, inspectors, 
gaugers, and so on were induced to be conveniently 
blind, and the game went merrily on. : 


Now, for the benefit of those who, judging from 
the President’s intimate family and social relations in 
St. Louis, are hoping that he is implicated in this bus- 
iness, we may state that the whole investigation has 
been conducted with his entire approval, and that he 
has known all about it from the very beginning. We 
take this opportunity to warn our readers that they 
will in a few weeks see the whole affair denounced as 
a clean political move in favor of a third term. While 
the Secretary’s investigations were in an incipient 
stage, information was volunteered by Mr. G. W. Fish- 
back, of the St. Louis Democrat, which led to the 
appointment of Mr. Myron Colony, financial editor 
of that journal, as a special agent. Without his ser- 
vices it is doubtful if the investigation could have 
been brought to so satisfactory a conclusion. Treas- 
ury Solicitor Bluford Wilson, Special Agent H. J. 
Yaryan and Supervisor P. B. Hunt were detailed to 
work up the case, and were for a time the only regu- 
lar Government officials who knew the secrets of the 


campaign. | 
So far upward in official circles had the Ring 


sent its influence that the change in the Secretaryship 
of the Treasury does not seem especially to have star- 


tled the managers. The most confidential departments | 


of the Internal Revenue Bureau contained employees 
who were ever ready to telegraph to St. Louis the first 
indications of an investigation. It was therefore nec- 
essary to confine all knowledge of the projected raid 
within a very select official circle. That the secret 
was faithfully kept, and that the whiskey magnates 


had warning only after the proofs of their operations 
were ready, is satisfactory evidence that official faith- 
fulness is still to be found in the Washington depart- 
ments if one only knows where to look for it. The exe 
posure, too, is the more remarkable when we consider. 
the peculiarly seductive nature of the traffic in which 
the Ring masters were engaged. Grown rich on the 
profits of an exceptionally lucrative business, they 
well knew the conciliatory effect of a dozen bottles or 
even of a single social drink upon the official mind, 
and no doubt many a sideboard in Washington bears 
evidence of their free-handed policy. Under the cir- 
cumstances, then, it is almost a miracle that some one 
high in office and almost of necessity acquainted with 
the proposed raid did not try to save a friend or two. 
The office of Commissioner Douglass contained the 
most dangerous slaves of the Ring, although we are 
glad to believe that Mr. Douglass himself is blame- 
worthy only in having failed to find out what was 
going on. lt is hoped that an example will be made of 
the unfaithful public servants, and it is reasonably 
certain that the chiefs of the Whiskey Ring will be 
brought to book. 


Too much time was wasted in the early days of 
the Centennial Exhibition pruject in trying to get the 
Government to bear an undue share of the expense, and 
in trying to secure pledges from other States. When it 
became evident that outside aid could not be counted 
upon, Philadelphia and the State of Pennsylvania 
decided to do the best they could. Since that time 
affairs have been more prosperous, and the country at 


large does not realize the progress that has been made. — 


The main buildings already rise high above their 
foundations, the Art Building especially, which is de- 
signed to be permanent, being nearly half done. As 
the larger structures are mainly of glass and iron, 
they can be pushed rapidly to completion. Mr. John 
Welsb, the energetic leader of the Commissioners, 
made a speech the other day on the occasion of a visit 
of New York and Eastern delegations to the Centen- 
nial grounds, in which he spoke courageously of the 
work to be done, and said that five million dollars are 
secured, three and a half millions more being required 
to complete the work. Philadelphia and Pennsyl- 
vania have furnished the bulk of the money thus far 
subscribed, and it is hoped that other parts of the 
country will now come forward with funds. The an- 
niversaries of Lexington and Tieonderoga, already 
past, and that of Bunker Hill so near at hand, should 
have a powerful influence in awakening a general in- 
terest in the success of the undertaking. 


Reference to the annual maneuvers for and 
against rapid transit in this city has seemed heretofore 
to be unnecessary, as there have been no new features 
to record. There is, however, some reason for encour- 
agement at this writing, in view of the passage of a 
General Rapid Transit Bill, with, it should be added, 
special clauses designed to regulate construction in 
this city. Itis an amusing and not altogether pleas- 
ant faet that a member of the Railroad Committee, in 
commenting on certain important amendments, re- 
marked in passing that the persons (meaning Mr. Van- 
derbilt) who objected to a line on Fourth avenue, had 
withdrawn their objections and that therefore the 
amendment might pass. The remark, however, indi- 
cates the strength of lobby operations at the capital, 
and we may not unfairly infer that, should the bill 
become a law, the horse-railroad companies and other 
interested parties will transfer the fight to the City 
Council, or the Commissioner’s rooms, or wherever, in 
fact, there seems to be a chance for effectually block- 
ing all practicable schemes. It is the most independ- 
ent thing that the Legislature has done for years, and 
while it bad its hand in it extended the charter of the 
Greenwich Street Klevated road, so that tracks may 
be immediately laid to the Harlem River and to the 
Grand Central Depot. No doubt the old trick of re- 
sorting to injunctions will be tried, but this road has 
proved itself so useful in practice that it will be diffi- 
cult to make any injunction perpetual. 


The government of great cities has come to bea 
most important and perplexing factor in our national 
life. New York, being the largest city, has naturally 
been the pioneer in perfecting the machinery of mis- 
government, as she is also, as we hope, destined to lead 
in the way to reform. Governor Tilden has given his 
attention to this question as well as to the science of 
ring breaking. Indeed, the study of misgovernment 
involves almost of necessity the study of rings, and 
with the valuable advice of his friend, Mr. Charles 
O’Conor, he is well prepared to wage the war that he 
bas undertaken to the bitter end. He recommends in 
his latest message to the Legislature the appointment 
of a commission to draft laws under which cities, 
towns, and villages shall hereafter be chartered or in- 
corporated, and states the case with characteristic 
energy as against the existing system. In general 
terms his opinion is that local self-government is the 
panacea; but he knows, of course, if he does not form- 
ulate them, the evils that grow out of ill-regulated self- 
government. He will, no doubt, see that the commis- 
sioners remember that it is possible at present for a 
manufacturer who wants a railroad built to force 
money from rivals and neutrals who do not want it by 


simply taking his workmen to the polls and outvoting 


the rest of the township. A genuine charter reform 
should provide against such abuses of the suffrage 
wherever they can occur, © 
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FROM A PARENTS NOTE-BOOK. 
By E. O. VAILE. 


HAT little two-year old sits at the dinner- 

table like a conqueror in complete possession of 
the field. He has a clean sweep as far as chubby 
bands can reach. Plates, cups, sugar-bowl, every- 
thing is pushed out of his way. He certainly can do 
no mischief; but the prevention is merely a physical, 
not amoral one. Such a policy is not the best one. It 
is the easiest and the most common, but it does not 
impart moral strength. By such a course what had 
better be done now is being deferred to the future. If 
the infant cannot be controlled by authority at two 
years of age, work for a coming day is accumulating. 
It is the stitch in time here that saves nine. It is bet- 
ter to begin a little too soon than a little too late. Let 
the baby at the earliest moment learn the great lesson 
of life—resistance to temptation. With the exception 
of the hot teapot, let the table stand arranged as con- 
venience demands, and teach the child not to molest. 
Let not mamma's work-basket be put out of reach, 
nor the books out of sight. Leave them in their 
proper places, but govern the little fingers. A few 
weeks of determined effort will be sufficient, and an 
incalculable amount of vexation will be saved to both 
parent and child. Suppose, in spite of warning, a dish 
is pulled to the floor or the work-basket overturned. 


,One such experience managed skillfully and impres- 


sively by the parent is worth months of that discipline 
which is chiefly concerned in putting things out of 
reach. In life we are kept from evil by facing and 
resisting temptations, not by having them removed 
from our path. It is the part of wisdom to require 
the child to practice this kind of self-control in the 
nursery. 

There is no doubt that a large amount of our care- 
leasness When we are grown is due to the fact that we 
were not taught and compelled to be careful in our 
earliest years. Daily occurrences impress the ques- 
tion: How is H~—, about three years old, to be kept 
from the number of those, both old and young, for 
whom things are,always breaking and going wrong, 
and who are a cause of constant annoyance to them- 


Selves and friends simply from a want of carefulness? 


Accidents will happen; but children should not be 
allowed to think so, at least not until they are con- 
vinced of the fact by the irresistible logic of events. 
When the results of heedlessness and mistakes are in- 
volved, explanations and extenuations are dangerous 
things. A little reasonable severity now will be a 
blessing to the child hereafter. Of course a parent 
will shield his child as much as possible from severe 
pain, but at the same time care should be taken to see 
that the natural consequence follows every casualty 
as far as prudence will permit. Parental love inter- 
poses too much between the child and the conse- 
quences of its own acts. Events are not allowed to 
speak with their full or sufficient force. Nature’s 
course, although the best, is not followed. When an 
accident occurs, although it might happen to any- 
body, and especially to a child, impress it on him that 
he might have avoided it and that he ought to have 
done so. Such is, or ought to be, your reproof to 
yourself when you are in trouble from your own care- 
lessness. If you can but make the little one feel that 
he can avoid such things as dropping his knife or fork, 


upsetting his tumbler, breaking his tin-house, pin¢hing 


his finger, forgetting to bring in his wagon and having 
it stolen, you have done very much toward making 
him a careful man. 

As it is not a good practice to exact thoughtless 
promises from a child, so it is a bad practice to refer 
the child lightly and frequently to its promises. It is 
painful ordinarily to hear, ‘What did you promise 
mamma just now?” ‘ Didn’t you say you would do 
so and so?’’ Such reminders seem irresistible some- 
times, but they are the most hurtful where they seem 
the most needed. At the beginning the child is inno- 
cent of the slightest intention to promise without 
meaning to perform. It is only from the example of 
others or by being referred to his own case that he 
will learn what it is not to keep a promise, a piece of 
intelligence I would withhold from him as long as 
possible. Let him give promises, but upon a perfect 
and impressive understanding of what he promises. 
Be sure that he realizes it, and then so order circum- 
stances that he will not ferget his obligation nor think 
of evading it. 

The proper use of infantile promises is a very impor- 
tant matter. By them we learn to calculate for the 
future, and to realize the responsibility which comes 
from assumed obligations. We learn to hold the pres- 
ent at its proper worth in comparison with the future. 

You have cause for considerable pleasure when your 
little one declines to agree to certain conditions for the 
sake of securing immediately what is desirable to him. 
The act indicates thoughtfulness and a comparison of 
values including the element of futurity. Every time 
he hesitates or declines to promise as short-sighted 
policy advises, he gives a strong guarantee for his 
future. Most of the lying in the world comes frem 
speaking or acting without due deliberation. The 
habit cannot be formed too early of weighing conse- 
quences carefully. 

A circumstance is recalled which illustrates how the 


practice of telling falsehoods originates so mysterious- 
ly with some children. H—— was sent to see if the 
house-maid had started a fire. He returned with the 
report that she was up-stairs and could not come down 
to start the fire; apparently aiming to convey the im- 
pression that he had obtained that answer from her, 
which we knew he had not. Had surprise been ex- 
pressed, or any special attention given to it, as was the 
first impulse, he would probably have been inclined to 
attempt the same thing again, from the mere novelty 
and enjoyment of the sensation. It was simply an 
effort on his part at original composition; an attempt 
to say something on his own account, taking remarks 
of his elders as models. As such it was passed by, and 
no evil tendency seemed fostered. 

Some parents are astonished to find the habit early 
developed in their child of manufacturing stories, 
which are set down as lies. So soon does the habit ap- 
pear that it seems an instance of heredity, at least 
from old Adam, if from no nearer source. The whole 
mystery finds a solution in the indiscreet expression of 
surprise and approval at the child’s first attempts at 
invention. Natural love of approbation led him to 
another experiment in the same line; and so on until 
the vicious habit was formed, not as the result of any 
special depravity, but as the result of the father’s and 
mother’s training. 


Che Hittle Folks. 


RECEIPT FOR PUFFS. 
By Mrs. J. G. BURNETT. 


' EFORE the glass our “ Beauty "’ stands 
The while her hair she dresses, 
In rolls and curls, in braids and bands, 
She twists her flowing tresses. 


Our little “* Bud”’ across the floor 
All day is making trains go; 
We might with whistle, snort, and roar 
As well live in a depot. 7 
** Oh, what a plague,”’ cries Bute, “ are boys! 
I don’t know what I’m doing! 
Do stop that everlasting noise 
Of tooting and chu-chu-ing !"’ 


** Toot! toot!” cries Bud, “*chu-chu ; all wight !”’ 
Off goes the rushing train. 
** These puffs,” frets Beauty, ‘‘ won't go right, 
And I shan’t try again !”’ 
*T tell ’ou "bout ’em—how ’ou makes 
De puffs,”’ quoth Bud. ‘I know! 
One puff is to put on ’e bakes, 
And two to let’em go!”’ 


A FESTA IN VENICE. 
VENICE, April 5th, 1875. 
Dear Children who read the Christian Union: 


8 I sit in my window seat overlooking the 
Grand Canal, I feel so sorry for all of you who 
cannot be here and see what I am seeing that I mean 
to write at once to you, and describe, as well as I can, 
the gay scene that is passing all around me. 

In the first place, I must tell those of you who have 
not been to Venice, or who do not know about it from 
hearsay or frum books of travel (and the number 68 
probably few), that the city is built on about a 
hundred small islands, the sea itself forming the 
streets. In the Grand Canal, which is the longest, 
widest, and most important of the canals of Venice, 
the steps of the houses come down to the very edge of 
the water. There are streets and bridges, so that one 
can get all around the city on dry land, but these are 
so very narrow and dirty that every one prefers to go 
in a boat, and so they have their gondolas aud oars- 
men, just as we have carriages and horses; and when 
they are not in use, they are fastened to long, gaily- 
colored poles in front of the houses. These gondolas 
are long and narrow, always black in color, and are 
rowed by two men, one standing at each end. 

You knew, do you not? that many years ago Venice 
fell under the power of the Austrian government; for 
a long while she wished to shake off the yoke, but this 
she was unable to accomplish until Napoleon ITI. 
having aided Lombardy to free itself from Austria, 
the emperor of the latter country consented to give 
up Venice. 

Now, the Emperor of Austria, Francis Joseph, 
wishes to pay a visit to Victor Emanuel, the King of 
Italy, and he has chosen Venice, the city which for- 
merly was under his rule, as the place where they are 
to meet. This is the day appointed for the arrival of 
the Emperor. 

But before 1 describe what is going on to-day, let 
me tell you about Victor Emanuel’s arrival here 
yesterday. It was the most lovely weather that it is 
possible to imagine; the sun was shining brightly, and 
only a faint little breeze rippled the water, and made 
it dance and sparkle in the sunlight. Early in the 
morning flags and draperies were hung out of the 
windows of the palaces and the hotels along the Grand 
Canal, anything that was bright and pretty—tapestries, 
satin window-curtains, and even table-spreads being 
used for the purpose. The hangings from our win- 
dow were green and white, and you may be sure that 
the stars and stripes waved in the breeze above them. 
At about half-past ten, thirty or forty gondolas were 
seen gliding along the canal, gaily decorated with flags 


and pennons. In one sat the King of Italy, and with 
him were his two sons: Prince Umberto, who will 
probably some day be King, and Amadeo, Duke d’ 
Avste, who was once King of Spain. In another boat 
was the lovely Margherita, wife of Umberto, and the 
remaining gondolas were filled with ladies and gentle- 
men of the suite. The royal party were all very quietly 
dressed, and no demonstrations were made by the 
Venetians, at the king’s own request. 

But to-day, how gorgeous everything looks! Aus- 
trian flags (yellow and black), Italian, Esglish, Ameri- 
can banners, flags of every nation attract the eye on 
allsides. Directly opposite my window, on the other 
side of the canal, is a large bath establishment, deco- 
rated as gaily as though it were a most important 
palace. In front of it is a large boat, covered with 
ten different colored table-spreads, and filled with 
people. Heads line every visible window, the steps of 
the church of the Salute opposite, are crowded with 


people, and even on the balcony around the dome of | 


the church, I can see many beads, and apparently in- 
numerable arms gesticulating right and left. 

Such beautiful boats have been passing up and down 
in front of the hotel; one, shaped like a dolphin, and 
gold-colored, with a hole in the back large enough for 
aman tosit in, has amused me immensely. Another 
long barge, ornamented with blue and white silk hung 
in loopings on the outside, and with about eight or 
ten gaily-dressed sailors standing in. a line to row it, 
was most beautiful. 

About half an hour ago the king and his suite passed 
on their way to the station to meet the emperor. But 
what a change from yesterday! Then Victor Emanuel 
and Humbert were dressed in quiet citizens’ cluthes, 
and not to be distinguished from others, save by their 
features, well known from prints and photographs to 
all persons who have been in Italy. To-day, they 
were arrayed in the most gorgeous uniforms, with 
helmets and white plumes on their heads; an empty 
gondola, lined with blue velvet, and with a silver 
crown over the seat, accompanied them, I suppose for 
the emperor’s use. Now, everyone is waiting for the 
royal party to return from the station. The sky of 
Venice has been trying to frown all the morning for 


the arrival of the former despotic master of the city, — 


but its better nature has finally won the victory, and 
now the sun is shining gloriously. 

I wonder if Venice is fairy-lund! I think I can safely 
affirm that I am awake, and yet what has just hap- 
pened seems far more like a dream than a réality. 

All of a sudden I perceived, from the excitement of 
the crowds around and the booming of the cannon, 
that something was coming, and, looking hastily out 
of the window, I saw—what did I see? About fifteen 
or twenty gold and silver barges, each with a silken 
canopy at one end, under which, on luxurious cush- 
ions, reclined the owner of the barge, and each one 
propelled by eight men, in gorgeous livery, standing 
in a row. The oarsmen of one boat were brilliant in 
green velvet, with knee-breeches and white silk stock- 
ings; those of another barge were in pink satin, others 
in silver; sti more in harlequin suits, yellow and 
red. They row by pushing the oars, instead of pulling 


them; and as they bent forward their bodies at the © 


same time, with the most beautiful precision, the ef- 
fect, with their magnificent livery, was wonderfully 
fine. In one gondala the oarsmen (there were four of 


these) were dressed in white and blue satin, made with _ 


puffed breeches that reached only about half way to 
the knees, making them look exactly like the princes 
you read of in fairy tales. The emperor and the 
king were seated side by side in their gondola, and 
were rowed by gonacliers in scarlet—the royal livery. 

There i to be an Mumination to-night at the Piazza 
San Marco, a large open square near the Doge’s pal- 
ace; but that I cannot describe to you until to-mor- 
row. 
Apru 6th.—Yesterday, I called Venice fairy-land, so 
that pow I Imve no words 'eft to describe the scene of 
last night. Imagine everything lovely and beautiful 
which you have ever seen, or heard of, or read about, 
or dreamed, and perhaps you may form some faint 
idea of the wonderful illumination of the ‘* Queen of 
the Adriatic,” as Venice b called. 

As soon as it was dark, two friemds who are residents 
in this city called for us with their gondola. At-first 
we sailed, or rowed, or glided (that is the best word, I 
think) to the beginning of the Grand Canal, where, 


nearly opposite the king’s palace, are standing three: 


large steamships. I wish you could have seen them 
last evening. The most beautiful Chinese lanterns 
were hung all the way up the masts, and shone from 
every porthole. Gondolas were gliding hither and 
thither on the water. Always strange and weird- 
looking, they were then still more so; for they could 
only indistinctly be seen, as they once in a while 
crossed a bright path of blue or yellow or red light, 
to disappear again in the darkness beyond. I thought 
of all that I bad ever read about fairy barks or phan- 
tom boats; for although the gondolas were by no 
means propelled by invisible hands—the oarsmen 
being in plain sight—still these looked so ghostlike, 
standing upright, with the fitful playing of the Bengal 
lights upon their faces and forms, that one might well 
imagine them to be inhabitants of another sphere. 

We glided around for some time in silence, watching 
the effect of the lanterns and the brilliant colored 
lights upon the water, and occasionally seeing a rocket 
or two shoot up in the air, but greatly wondered wby 


the Piazzetta, or small square bet ween the Doge’s palace — 
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and tbe Old Library was so dimly lighted. We de- 
cided finally to alight from the gondola and see for 
ourselves what was passing on the shore. We man- 
aged to edge our way through the Venetian crowd, 
that, let me do it the justice to say, was the most 
orderly aud well behaved throng that can be imagined, 
although composed chiefly of the poorest of the popu- 
lace of Venice. Although the Piazza was full of peo- 
ple, and although we pushed our way around pretty 
freely, we heard no word of complaint on any side; on 
the contrary, men and women alike endeavored, so far 
as was within their power, to make a space for us to 
pass by. Not one drunken man did we see the whole 
evening—I wonder would such a thing be possible on 
a like occasion anywhere in America! 

All of a sudden, as we stood there in the Piazzetta, 


- fireworks were setit up from the ship. In an instant 


there was a blaze of light from every direction. Be- 
hind the arcades and rows of columns of the Doge’s 
palace shone Bengal lights—blue on the upper gallery, 
red below; from the balcony and windows of the high 
campanile or bell-tower streamed lights, red and blue 
and yellow. The horses of St. Mark’s, the clock-tower, 
surmounted by two bronze figures that strke the hour 
upon a huge bell, the two columns, one bearing the 
lion of St. Mark and the other the statue of St. Theo- 
dore—all stood out in relief against the blaze of light. 
All the while from the ships they were steadily send- 
ing up rockets and fountains of flame and fireworks 
that burst only when they had reached an immense 
height, and sent down bouquets and serpents and stars 
of every possible color, and other fireworks so beauti- 
ful that the people clapped their hands and cried out 
* Bravo!”’ 

These splendid lights and illuminations came from so 
many sides at once that we were obliged to keep whirl- 
ing around like so many teetotums in order not to lose 
a sight of anything. The Venetian people, and the 
strangers as well, were delighted. A number of pret- 
ty, dirty little children, with curly hair and shining 
black eyes, clapped their tiny hands and cried out, 
** Bella! bella!’ at every fresh wonder that was sent 
up into the air. But there were some poor little crea- 
tures that were far from delighted at all this perform- 
ance. You have doubtless read of the numbers of 
pigeons that find their homes under the eaves of the 
church and houses around the Piazza San Marco, and 
that every day flock down to be fed as the clock strikes 
two, alighting fearlessly on the shoulders and hands of 
any one who offers them ford. 

Well, these gentle little birds were so frightened by 
the sudden light that burst upon them last night that 
they flew all around in the greatest distress, through 
the air that was thick with clouds of sulphur and 
smoke, and could scarcely find a refuge anywhere. 
Some gathered over the very door of the church, and 
stood huddled together there, shaking all over with 
fear, and looking the very picture of misery. Poor lit- 
tle birdies! they know nothing of emperors and kings, 
and cannot, of course, understand why the whole city 
should be made to look as if it were on fire, and why 
their peaceful life should be disturbed by clouds of 
light, just because Francis Joseph wishes to pay a 
visit to Victor Emanuel. Do you suppose the pigeons 
will ever forget that, to them, horrible night, and 
don’t you suppose they will sing a glad little hymn of 
thanksgiving to God, this morning, for having spared 
their homes to them, when they thought they had los 
all? 

All of a sudden the lights were put out, and the fire- 
works ceased; then the crowd quietly dispersed, and 
we returned to our hotel. To-day the king and em- 
peror go out to Padua to see a grand review of the 
troops, and to-morrow they leave Venice. 

Let me add that, after all this description of the festa 
in Venice, I have found that it has been impossible for 
me to give you even a faint idea of the scenes that 
have been passing around me, and with that encour- 
agiug remark, let me say farewell, and sign myself, 

Your loving friend, RAJA. 


WE WANT EACH OTHER. 


By Mary C. BARTLETT. 


UNT Lizzie proposed taking one of the little 
folks into the country with her. Which should 
it be? 

‘We'll put it to vote,” said mamma. 

This was done, but it followed that each of the chil- 
dren had one vote. They had all yoted for themselves. 

* This will never do,’’ said mamma. ‘“ We mustsend 
the one who can best be-spared.”’ 

*T know who that is,’”’ cried Will. 

**So do I,” exclaimed Susie. “ It’s Net.”’ 

_ “T never can study in peace when she’s round,” said 
Will, with a scowl. 

“And she will not let my bureau drawer alone,” 
continued Susie. 
_ Net’s black eyes danced. “ Am I going?’ she in- 
quired, too happy at the thought to care for the dis- 
paraging remarks of her brother and sister. 

The mother hesitated. ‘ Will it be pest to send 
such a troublesome little girl away from home?” 

“I know I’m troublesome here,” said Nettie, ear- 
nestly. “There are so many of us—but there I 
shouldn’t have any one to trouble, so I couldn’t help 
being good. Don’t you see?” 

*“You’d better let her go, mother,” said Will. “I 
Wish we might all be there to see.” 


“7 don’t,” replied Net, tartly. ‘‘The show would 
be over as soon as you came.”’ 

‘Let us see what Aunt Lizzie says,” proposed. 
mamma. 

Aunt Lizzie said “yes.” She said it heartily, too, 
for Nettie was one of her favorites. So, in a week 
from that time the delighted child found herself in 
the “real country,’’ where, as she wrote to her 
brother, were ‘‘acres of the most beautiful green 
grass you ever saw, and a good many different grains 
growing, besides tall pine trees, wild oats and sweet 


Nettie was right when she said she “ couldn’t help 
being good’”’ in the country. She had no time to be 
naughty, there were so many things to do. 

First, there were the cats. They must have, at the 
early milking, their portion of the sweet, new milk; 
then Jeff, the old family horse, must be enticed to the 
open kitchen window, by a tempting display of pota- 
toes, and, very likely, if he became too importunate, 
it was necessary to entice him away again with the 
same. Then the sheep, browsing just inside the little 
gate; Nettie was sure they were always watching and 
listening for her—they came with such a rush when 
she appeared among them with her pan of salt. 

And there was the daily walk with General Jackson, 
the dignified Newfoundland, “‘among the pines;’’ 
taking the cool, shady path through the woods, 
stopping frequently to examine some new flower or 
to gather bouquets of those she knewso well. Bright 
little friends they seemed to her, those flowers; and 
she had other friends beside; up, up, up in the tops of 
the tall trees; merry little friends who sang so sweetly 
that she was sure the songs were meant for her, though 
she could hardly see the singers. 

Yes, Nettie found it impossible to be naughty. There 
really was no time. 

And how was it at home? Susie put her bureau 
drawer in perfect order upon the very morning of 
Net’s departure. ‘ Now,’’ thought she, ‘it will stay 
just so. There'll be nobody to pull my things about.” 

But it didn’t stay just so. To her surprise, Saturday 
afternoon found it in a decidedly confused, ‘ mixed 
up’”’ condition. 

‘“*Have you been here, Will?’’ she inquired severely 
of her brother. 

** Of course not. What should I go there for?’’ 

‘“*Somebody’s been here, anyway.”’ 

‘“‘Didn’t I hear a little girl say she had to turn her 
things over and over to find her blue necktie last 
night?’ asked mamma, quietly. 

‘* But I never left it 8o,’”’ said Susie, incredulously. 

‘“*T don’t know who did then,’’ retorted Will. ‘* Net 
isn’t here. 

Susie made no reply. She folded her disordered gar- 
ments and laid them carefully back in their places. 

Will went down stairs to study his lesson. For the 
first few days he had done this bravely. It was so 
pleasant to sit down to his book undisturbed by the 
ceaseless chatter of an unrelenting little tongue; to 
hear no jubilant cry of ‘‘ Will! do look, Will!’ when 
the cat, which Net was putting through a course of 
gymnastics, jumped higher than usual; to feel no 
small fingers in his hair, pulling it “‘ just a little’; no 
plump hand at his ear, boxing it “just a little’; and, 
finally, nu soft arm about his peck, hugging him “just 


a little,”’ while a merry voice cried exultingly, *‘ You 


can’t read it now, Will. You can’t see.”’ 

Yes, it was undoubtedly very pleasant to be quiet. 
So pleasant that Will could hardly study for thinking 
of it. The fruit of the tree of knowledge certainly 
seemed to be within his reach to-day, and yet he 
showed no disposition to pluck it. 

* This is the dullest lesson tbat ever was,”’ said he at 
length, impatiently. Then he settled himself down 
upon the sofa, and went to sleep. 

Susie came down not long afterward and found him 
there. She knelt down beside him and gave him a 
little shake, and almost instantly found herself clasped 
tightly round the waist. : 

“Don’t! don’t, Will! How rough you are!” 

Will opened his eyes. ‘I believe I was dreaming. I 
thought ’twas Net. She never used to mind,’’ and he 
turned his face to the wall with a little sigh. 

That evening the two children invited Pinkie into 
the sitting-room. Poor pussy! Though his little mis- 
tress tormented him sadly, he had missed her very 
much. Finding it very pleasant to be noticed again, 
he condescended to perform all his various feats in the 
most satisfactory manner. 

A few days after this Will wrote Nettie a letter. 
Here is a portion of it: | 

““T believe I miss you. I didn’t think so at first, but I do 
now. Pinkie’s better than nothing to amuse a fellow, but he 
can’t begin with you. I don’t get my lessons very much bet- 
ter than I did when you were here. And Sue’s traps will get 


whisked about, somehow. She says they do it themselves. | 


She found four wrinkles in her best pocket-handkerchief yes- 
terday, so you see you didn’t do all the misohief, after ali, 
From your affectionate brother, WILL.” 
This was Net’s answer: 
“I’m glad you miss me, Will, for Aunt Lizzie thinks she 
must come back soon. Uncle Moses (I call Mr. Twitchell 
Uncle Moses), he says if I'll stay and be his little girl he'll 


| give me a this year’s lamb for my own. There’s a bossy, too, 


that I can have if I'll stay, but I don’t b’lieve I could ever be- 

long here truly, because you and mother and father and Susie 

wouldn't be here. I’ve gotso many things to tell you; you’d 

never know ’em if I didn’t, ’ca: -- I don’t have timc iv write 

‘em, so I’m coming home. You must kiss the others for me; 

they can kiss you. You'll have the most kisses, but no matter. 
NETTIE.” 


About a week afterward, a happy group was gath- 
ered in the little sitting-room. Nettie had come home. 

The small maiden’s cheeks were as brown “as a 
berry,” and her black eyes sparkled with excitement, 
as she narrated her wonderful childish experiences. 

Her tongue was fairly tired at last, however, and a 
thoughtful silence fell upon the little company. 

Will was the first to break it. “If you should ask 
again, mother, which one of us could best be spared, 
I’m sure I shouldn’t know what to say.” 

**Nor I,”’ said Susie. 

““T should say not any of us,” spoke up Nettie, 
eagerly. ‘‘Wewant each other, don’t we, mother?” 

* Yes,” replied mamma, with a little tremble in her 
voice—“ we want each other.” | 

And she kissed her darlings tenderly, praying that 
they might never be too old, or too much engrossed in 
the world’s cares or its pleasures to say, from the 
depths of bouest hearts, ‘*‘ We want each other.”’ 


LITTLE VOICES AT MY CHAMBER: 
DOOR. 


(These lines were written for some little friends, of six and 
four years old, who wished to surprise their father by sing- . 
ing outside his door on his birthday. Perhaps some of your — 
*“ Little Folks’’ may like to do the same for their father.] 


HO can this be knocking 
Early at your door? 
Tell us, have you ever 
Heard of us before? 
Many bright good wishes 
Round about you fly ;- 
We can hardly sing them ali 
Even if we try. 


May the future scatter 
Sunbeams on your way, 
rainbow greet you 
On the cloudiest day! 
*Tis your birthday, father, 
Won't you let usin? 
When the singing’s over, 
Kissing will begin. 


Puzzles, 


A WorpD REBUS. 
A bird; stands for one of the points of the compass; the 


abreviation for one of the States; a group; a body of water; 


a receptacle; an article; a pronoun; a girl’s name; a mark 
in music; a pronoun; a giri’s name; a metal; a consonant. 
to err; an Australian city ; tbe Danish for an egg ; an adverb; 
My whole 1s an old proverb. M. D. H. 


A DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
1. A vowel. 
2. Suitable. 
3. A nerve. 
4. A metal. 
5. A consonant. 


A VEGETABLE ENIGMA. 
‘ 25 letters. — 

23, 8, 19, 22, 5, the pod of a tropical pliant. 
8, 3, 22, 6, an American product. 
21, 20, 5, 6, 12, famous in nursery story. 
7, 5,4, Native of the West Indies. 
1, 10, 4, 5, 24, 15, love-apple. 
12, 14, 16, 6, 5, 8, 25, the companion ef Gammon. 
14, 2, 18, 5, 24, 9 20, 13, Irishman’s friend. 
17, 20, 20, 11, 13, Welshman’s feather. 
My whole is a well-known adage. 

FIGURE WORDS. 

Celebrated Artists. 


Ist. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 
2nd. 6, 5, 7, 7, 8, 1, 3, 5. 
3d. 9, 10, LI, 4, 12, 6, 13. 
4th. 14, 2, 7, 3, 15, 15, 5. 
5th. 9, 8, 15, 10, 16, 17, 2, 8, 18. 
6th. 1, 7, 8, 2, 18, 8. 
CLASSICAL ANAGRAMS. 
1. Bear her, pony. 
2. One path. 
3. Lie, spade. 
4. Alas! and a spur. 
5. Cousin Rola. ° 
A SQUARE WORD. 
: 1. A marker of time. 
2. A vast continent. 
3. Useful wares. 
4. A point of the compass. 


HIDDEN FRUrITs. 


1. Send me a map, please. 

2. Her appearance was strange. 
3. I reached SaJem on Saturday. 
4. Mag, rap easy at the door. « 
5. Come, Archer, rye is ready to harvest. 


LITTLE Que, 


S. E. A. M, 


ONE. 
DECAPITATIONS. 

Complete I am a warrant ; 

Behead and transpose my first two letters and I am te 
surrender ; 

Now behead and I mean to send forth ; 

Transpose and I am a period ; 

Curtaii and I am a boy’s nickname; 

Curtail and transpose and I am a pronous. 


Once again behead and I am a consonant. VENA. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY 5. 
A Piblical Enigma.—“ Under his tongue is mischief and vanity." 
A Crossword Enigma,—S8pring. 
A Metagram.—Host, most, lost, post. 
A 
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Gppermast Copics. 


GLADSTONE’S SATIRE. 
{The Churchman.] 

HE late invitation to Mr. Gladstone 

to attend the Concord festival was a 
sublime reach of that American freedom 
which we should call impertinence in 
any save the great and good Bostonians. 
Undoubtedly they thought the ex-Prem- 
ier so above all vulgar patriotism as to 
delight in the story of the beaten red- 
coats and the heroes of the model repub- 
lic. Possibly, however, a sentence or 
two in his reply may account for the 
strange silence of our newspapers about 
the matter eversince. It was a hard let- 
ter to write, but it is the best half-and- 
half of courtesy and deserved satire we 
have met with; and we could only wish 
that it might be read at every festival 
from this to the Centennial of Philadel- 
phia. After much courtly praise of the 
**soldiers and civilians’’ who grace that 
‘instructive chapter of modern history,” 
Mr. Gladstone takes the liberty to hint 
that the late great war of North and 
South might possibly lead us to some in- 
dulgence for the struggle of England to 
maintain the unity of the British Em- 
pire; and he ends with these weighty 
words: *‘ The circumstances under which 
the United States began their national 
existence, and their upexampled advance 
in wealth and power, have imposed on 
their people an enormous responsibility. 
They will be tried, as we shall, at the bar 
of History, but on the greater scale. 
They will be compared with the men 
not only of other countries, but of other 
times.’’ There is rare material here for 
our forthcoming orations and sermons. 
We have turned over the eloquence of 
the Concord festival; but we regret to 
say that with much fine word-picture of 
our infant republic, and sentimental 
prophecies of the future, the American 
question of to-day is not grappled with. 
Our despots are now “nuative Ameri- 
cans,” and our battle with civil vices 
not so soon won as that of Lexington. 
Fourth-of-July celebrations are excel- 
lent; but if in a hundred years we 
have sunk from a Hamilton and a Madi- 
son to a Butler and a host of like re- 
presentative worthies; if in yet another 
hundred we may look for a later crop of 
the same growth, it may be a sober prob- 
lem whether the heroes of the Revolution 
are more than a myth. 


THE SCHOOL QUESTION. 

[The Morning Star.—Freewill Baptist.) 
HERE Jew and Catholic, Infidel 
and Chinaman unite in the sup- 

port of one system of education, the ab- 
sence of all religious instruction, save 
such as all can accept, may be a neces- 
sity. Already the persistent protests of 
Catholics and Jews and Infidels have 
banished from many schools the Bible, 
and the prospects for its universal aboli- 
tion grow stronger day by day. Indeed, 
some of the best friends of Christianity, 
and a considerable portion of the relig- 
ious press already favor the discontinu- 
ance of the Bible in our public schools, 
though rather reluctantly, on the ground 


that the common school, to be what its | 


name implies, must meet all on common 
ground. Ofcourse, it is well understood 
that on the part of the Catholics the ob- 
jection to the Bible is only an excuse—a 
cover to the real design for breaking 
down the free school system altogether. 
No sooner is this objection removed than 
the cry of ‘‘Godless schools”’ is raised, 
and Catholic parents warned that to 
patronize such nurseries of heresy is un- 
pardonable. 

Suppose we concede the removal of 
the Bible, and proceed to secularize the 
schools so as to remove all possible ob- 
jections on the score of sectarian or even 
distinctively Christian teaching, what 
then? Shall we have committed a fatal 
error by thereby destroying the means 
of moral culture? We think not, entire- 
ly, for as our school books represent the 
average literature of the period, and the 
literature of any period represents the 
average of publie morality, so high 
moral lessons are conveyed, indirectly, 
in nearly all the class exercises. The 
question is being raised, however, honest- 
ly and apprehensively, by many Chris- 
tian men of careful observation, whether 
the influence of the public school may 


not, as now conducted, have some ele- 
ments in it that need improving. It is 
claimed that all moral instruction must 
be measured by some competent stand- 
ard, and as the Bible only is such a 
standard, its absence from the school- 
room is disastrous. 

But it is to be remembered that not 
only are our text books permeated with 
the influence of Bible teaching, but the 
great majority of our teachers are men 
and women of Christian training, if not 
of personal piety. The objection is also 
urged, and with great force, that moral 
instruction, to be effectual, must be posi- 
tive and direct, not negative and round 
about. The general sentiment of the 
churches is undoubtedly strongly in 
favor of the retention of the Bible in the 
schools and the teaching of positive 
Christianity ; but as this, whether right 
or wrong, can not be, what shall be the 
attitude of these churches toward the 
public school system? Shall Protestants 
join hands with Catholics and destroy 
the present system by inaugurating a 
new one by which to the churches, 
instead of the State, shall be committed 
the education of the children? Suppose 
the equitable distribution of the school 
fund collected should take place annu- 
ally among the several churches,—of 
course those outside all sympathy with 
Christianity would demand a share, and 
schools would be perpetuated under the 
charge of German rationalists and 
French infidels, and thus, relatively 
speaking, the situation, morally, remain 
unchanged. 

What we might count as gain in the 
control of influences over one class, we 
lose by cutting off access to another and, 
perhaps, larger one. 

The true policy we believe to be for all 
men to rally to the support of our com- 
mon school system on the broad basis of 
general morality and loyalty to our insti- 
tutions, leaving to the church the work 
of religious training in the use of its 
manifold infiuences. Herein the Sab- 
bath school finds its exalted mission and 
the world its hope. 


TEMPERANCE IN MICHIGAN. 
{Springfield Union.) 
HE liquor legislation of Michigan at 
the late session of the Legislature 
has some rather interesting features. 
That State is in the character and habit 
of its people another New England, and 
has gone in as strong for prohibition as 
Massachusetts. For the past twenty 
years that policy has been tried. Final- 
ly, by way of clinching it, an amendment 
was added to the constitution forbidding 
the Legislature to grant licenses to liquor 
dealers. But meanwhile the probibitory 
system had become such a grievous sham 
that the people could stand it no longer, 
and so the late legislature was under the 
necessity of changing the law. Unable 
to pass a license law, they solved the 
dificulty by abolishing prohibition and 
voting to tax sellers of ardent liquor 
from fifty to three hundred dollars, and 
beer sellers forty dollars. As we under- 
stand it, anybody may go into the busi- 
ness subject to this tax. This is one of 
the freest laws in the country, and will 
evidently result in a large revenue, with 
very little difficulty of enforcement, on 
account of the entire lack of the prohib- 
itory element. The Legislature would 
probably have preferred a license law 
but for being tied up by the constitution. 
The efforts of the prohibitory party have 
thus defeated themselves in a signal 
manner. They are hoist with their own 
petard. Meanwhile the Legislature has 
submitted to the people a measure re- 
pealing the constitutional provision 
against license. 
WHAT PRINCE BISMARCK HAS 
IN HAND. 
[Church and State.] 
T may be, it certainly is, a very diffi- 
_cult question to deal with Ultramon- 
tane Romanism in Germany. It seems 
persistently and inevitably to involve 
itself with political affairs, and to threat- 
en,the institutions of the empire. It is 
greatly to be feared, however, that 
Prince Bismark is not pursuing a wise 
course in regard to it. The Frankfurter 
Zeitung gives from time to time the legal 
proceedings instituted by the Govern- 
ment under the new ecclesiastical laws. 
Tt seems that during the month of March 


there were about eighty prosecutions, 


| which entailed penalties. more or less 
severe. Among the list were the Bish- 
ops of Hildesheim, Paderborn, Breslau, 
Munster and Braunsberg. Thirty-nine 
ecclesiastics of the Diocese of Posen were 
consigned to prison indefinitely. This 
was for refusing to give evidence as to a 
secret delegate who is supposed to have 
been sent into the country by the Pope. 
Besides this, there were, in the month of 
March, about fifty prosecutions of the 
press. These prosecutions were, in many 
cases, of papers quite insignificant in im- 
portance. Then there have been domi- 
ciliary visitations, and refusals to con- 
firm appointments of officials because 
they were Papists. To sum up the mat- 
ter, there were about two hundred and 
twenty processes issued during the past 
month, entailing fines amounting to 
more than 4£300, and imprisonment 
reaching in the aggregate to more than 
twelve years. This approaches very 
closely to the “‘ blood and iron” policy 
of which Bismarck is so fond. It has 
the advantage of being thorough, and of 
being directed against the enemies of 
liberty; but it is too much opposed to 
modern civilization to succeed. We can- 
not defend liberty in ourselves by it in 
attacking others. There is no way for 
governments but to give worship and 
doctrine full swing, and leave the truest 
and best to succeed by their own merits. 
HOMES FOR WORKINGMEN, 
(The Churchman.] 
OSTON has developed a plan of soly- 
ing the problem of finding cheap 
and healthful homes for workingmen, 
sui generis, as of course it is only fitting 
Boston should do. Towns and villages 
are springing up within ten miles of the 
city, where a workingman can purchase 
a neat house, witha little ground around 
it, by a few years’ rental, and yet be able 
to get to and from his work with little 
loss of time, and at rates he can afford to 
pay. Hyde Park, Wollaston, and the 
Dedham Settlement are, it is to be hoped, 
the pioneers of a long and noble line. 
The problem is solved by the coirdina- 
tion of three factors: association of in- 
tending settlers, land-owners, and rail- 
road corporations. Given a few sure set- 
tlers; a wise and efficient organization ; 
homestead or building club, to secure 
the needful loan, and to order and foster 
the settlement; the prudent liberality of 
the owner of the site as to terms of sale; 
the codperation of the railroad in cheap, 
fast, regular trains, and the product will 
be a thriving village. The secret of the 
sure success is in the beautiful law dis- 
closed by our later political economy, 
whereby individual interest is in ratio of 
mutual helpfulness. It is in the iuterest 
of landowners to encourage settlement 
by easy terms. It is to the truest profit 
of railroads to build up local traffic by 
generous commutation, even, as the Old 
Colony has shown; by giving free tickets 
for three years to those building or buy- 
ing houses. It is the necessity of work- 
ingmen to combine, and thus capitalize 
labor. Statistics are the strongest argu- 
ments on these points. They are given 
in a most interesting manner in the Rev. 
E. E. Hale’s pamphlet, ‘* Workingmen’s 
Homes.”’ 
Other cities can follow the example of 
Boston. Even New York is not so disad- 
vantageously located as to foreclose the 
escape of a considerable part of her 
crowded middle and poorer classes. 
There is warsh land enough in New Jer- 
sey, redeemable by proper methods, to 
house thousands. Long Island can be 
utilized for further thousands. Rapid 
transit will bring the further parts of 
Westchester County sufficiently near. 
Our great cities, so unlike their ancient 
prototypes, must seek their ideal in the 
workshop, into which, from. country 
homes, mechanics as well as merchants 
shall daily come. Every step toward 
that 1s an inestimable social boon. 
There was meaning in the description of 
the prosperous land wherein “ every man 
sat under his own vine and fig-tree.”’ 
The success of the Boston experiment 
is largely due to one man, Josiah Quincy. 
The success of future settlements may 
be owing to individual men, going into 
this work, as into any other business, 
with capital and energy, to reap profit 
to themselves while helping their fellows. 
Is not the fatherhood of a Vineland a 
satisfactory life-work? To organize, nur- 


ture, and order an industrious, intelli-, 


gent, temperate society, such as reads 
almost like a Utopia, is surely a modern 
kingship, whose right royal crown might 
ennoble some of our young men of busi- 
ness. Why might not our large city 
parishes have their village missions? 
Must the Church’s charity never be more 
than palliative? Must it be left to a 
wisdom other than hers to aim at cure 
and prevention ? 


NO GRUMBLING. 
_ (Boston Daily Advertiser.) 

a exhortation of a correspondent 

to celebrate the National Centennial | 
in sackcloth and ashes will hardly find a 
seneral response. If the outpouring last 
week at Lexington and Concord signifies 
anything, there will be very few disciples 
of such a melancholy philosophy. The 
government has neglected many obvious 
duties; and the neglect of its currency is 
perhaps the most flagrant. The proposed 
celebration, however, is not a govern- 
ment, but the people’s affair, and the 
people are not bankrupt. On the con- 
trary, they are enjoying prosperity 
which they have every reason to be pro- 
foundly grateful for. Because the gov- 
ernment has not made adequate provi- 
sion for the redemption of its demand 
notes, shall everybody, men, women and 
children, make themselves miserable? 
Shall there be no more cakes and ale? 
That is not the right way of looking at 
it, and we sincerely hope that, whatever 
becomes of the government promises, 
the promises made to the people and the 
world in behalf of the National Centen- 
nial will be faithfully and honestly kept. 


MUSIC. 


A Piano Voyage Twice Around the 
World. 


There is now lying in the port of New York 
the American ship Agra, in connection with 
which vessel there is an eventful history of 
an American piano. The vessel was owned 
by Capt. Miller, who sailed her, and the com- 
panion of his long and adventurous voyages 
was his wife, an accomplished pianiste. In 
the month of April, 1871, an American upright 
piano was placed in the cabin of the good 
ship Agra by her captain for the use of his 
wife, to beguile the tediousness of the long 
sea-voyages intended to be taken. In the 
latter part of the month the vessel sailed from 
New York direct for Melbourne, Australia; 
thence to China, Japan, and India, returning 
to New York after an absence of fifteen 
months. In September, 1872, she left again for 
another voyage round the world, going first 
to Melbourne a second time; thence direct 
to London, England, then to Norway, whence 
she returned directly to Melbourne; then to 
San Francisco and China, and then back to 
New York, after an absence of two years and 
five months, having traveled over 110,000 
miles, having crossed the equator ten times 
and passed the Cape of Good Hope five times, 
and Cape Horn nearly as many, while endur- 
ing as a matter of course, innumerable storms, 
and every vicissitude of climatic changes. 
During the entire period this American piano 
has remained on shipboard, screwed down to 
the floor of the captain’s cabin, and has never 
left the ship until recently, when, the ves- 
sel being sold, it was landed. During the 
whole time the instrument has been played 
upon by the captain's wife every fair day. 
It has not been touched or repaired in any 
way since it first left New York, with the ex- 
ception of a slight tuning in Melbourne, where 
it was pronounced to be the finest instru- 
ment ever heard there, and a partial tuning 
once in San Francisco—and, when landed 
and returned to the maker for temporary stor- 
age, the instrument was found to be in as per- 
fect condition after its buffeting about twice. 
round the world as on the day when it first 
left New York. Nostronger evidence could 
be adduced of the strength, durability, and 
reliability of American pianos over those of 
European make than that given above. It is 
almost needless to add that the instrument in 
question was one made by the now renowned. 
piano makers of the world, Steinway & Sons, 
whose instruments defy wind, weather, and 
climatic changes. The skeptical can remove 
all doubt, if they feel inclined, by inspecting 
this much-traveled piano at their store, 
Capt. Miller, whose musical knowledge is con- 
fined to aural experience of much extent, 
certifies his conviction that for use on ship- 
board there is nothing which can compare 
with a Steinway upright piano.—Tribune. 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


The NEW YORK DAILY WITNESS, en- 
larged and improved, wil! hereafter be issued 
in the morning instead of afternoon, at $4 
per annum, or $1 per quarter, post-paid ; but 
all present subscribers at $3 per annum, and 
all who subscribe at that rate before the end 
of June, will be supplied to the end of their 
pre-paid terms, without additional charge. 

Send for specimen copy. as 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


May 19, 1875. 


Financial, 


From Monday, May 10, to Saturday, 
May 15. 

Money remains easy Ou Governmént collaterals 
or other unquestioned securities, the rates being 
from 2% per cent. to3% per cent., either on call 
joan or paper at three or four months with Gov- 
ernment collaterals. For the best commercial 
paper the demand exceeds the oupmy, even under 
offers as high as 5% per cent. 

Government Bonds,remain in active demand 
both at home and abroad, and the quantity in the 
market is so small that all attempts at large pur- 
chases (presumably for shipment to Europe) have 
at once caused advance in price. 


The highest quotations during the week were 
as follows: 
May Ma 
81, 122% 122% 122 121% 122 
"81,124 124% 123% 123K 133% 
6s 5-208, cp....°62,116% 117 116% 
6s 5-20s, 118% 118% 118 118% 118 
6s 5-20s, cp...’65, 120% 120% 120 120 10 
Cs 5-20e.n. cp.’65, 122% 122% 122 22 
6s 5-203, cp.. 123% 123% 12334 12334 123% 123% 
6s 5-208, ep. .%68, 123'4 1233 123% 12334 123% 123% 
58 10-0sreg ..... 116% 116% 1163 LI6% 116% 116% 
5s,fundedcp’8l, 116 16 116) 116% 
6s currency ..... 1224 We Wh 


Gold remains steady, the closing transactions of 
the week being made at an advance of one-balf 
per cent. upon the earlier quotations. The rise is 
due partially to the small quantity of cash gold in 
the market and demand for coin for shipment: the 
report of the formation of a new gold clique may 
have had some influence in advancing the price. 
Shipments during the week amounted to about 
$850,000. At the sale of $1,000,000 by the Treasury 
the total amount bid for was nearly $5,000,000, 

The highest quotations with the corresponding 
values of legal tenders were as follows: 


May May May Ma ay Ma 


86.20 


State "Bouts have «dl in only moderate de- 
mand. Tennessees have been stronger, and the 
3-65 bonds of the district of Columbia have suf- 
fered a decline of \. 

Stocks, Railroad Bonds, etc., have, with 
but few exceptions, declined, the exceptions con- 
sisting of a few strong stocks which, having been 
handled but little by the “ bulls” of late, profited 
by the’‘lack of confidence which was — 
toward weak and fancy securities. 


The highest quotations were as follows: 


May May May May May 
10. ll. 22. 18. 14. 15. 
N.Y.C.&H.R....1064 106 W5'g 105% 105% 105% 
Harlem ........ 137 137 137 137 13543 135% 
2% OD 28 23% 2% 
Lake Shore. ... 72> 71% 71% 71% 71% 6 
Northwestern.. 42 415% 41% 40% 
do pref.... 44 54 wees 54% 
Rock Island 105% «(104% 
do pref...... 59 57% 5&8 
Ohio & Miss 26% 26 2514 
CentralofN.J.110 109% 110% 
L. & W....119%% 120 119% 
Han & St. Jos.. 24% 2% 
. 1656 Th 7456 74% 76 
Panama..... ... 153 145! 141 141 
West'n tn Tel.. 79% 79% 78 78 78% 771% 
At. 2 25% 2% 2% 
Quicksilver. 18% 116 16 15% 1% Lx 
Paeific . 4 43 41% 414 39% 
53 Wig S35 52 
Wells, Fargo... 92 92 92 90 


Foreign Exchange declined enough on the 
14th inst. to prevent the intended shipment of 
considerable coin. 

Nominal quotations at the close of the weck 
were: 


London prime bankers.. * 


FISK & HATCH, 
Bankers; 5 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


U. 8. Government Bonds of all issues and de- 
nominations bought and sold mepmey at current 
market rates, in large or small amounts, to suit all 
classes of investors and Institutions, and for im- 
mediate seers i and all business connected with 
investments in Government Bonds, transfers of 
Exchange of Coupon 
interest, «c., 


e terms 
All other marketable Stocks and Bonds bought 
and sold on Commission; Gold Coupons and Amer- 


3 days. 
4. ig 4.204 4.90% 


ican and foreign Coin bought and suid; approved 


unts received. 


FISK & HATCH. 


George Opdyke & Co., 
BANKERS, 


No.25 Nassau St., New York. 
Transact a General Banking Business, RE- 


deposit acco 


' CEIVE DEPOSITS subject to check at sight, 


4 
i 


and allow interest on daily balances at the rate of 
FOUR PER CENT. per annum, credited month- 
ly. Checks drawn upon us pass through the Clear- 
ing House. 

ISSUE CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT, 
payabie on demand, or at fixed date, with interest 
as agreed upon. 

MAKE COLLECTIONS at lowest rates with 
prompt returns. 

EXECUTE INVESTMENT ORDERS and 
negotiate COMMERCIAL PAPER. 

INVESTMENT SECURITIES a specialty. 


12 PER CENT. NET. 


We pa he promptly semi- 
annual! Ve pay the in rin 


arm 
mptly. fands from the 


Atlan ete paid 
ule to the Missou river, and mor be able to 
to parties Send for 


of your 
J.B, WA TEINS CO Co. Kan, 


Unicn Dime Savings Bank, 


s. 896 & 398 CANAL 8T., corn 


j 
Open da Million Dollars. 


Asse 
Millien Dollars. 
ix cent. Interest allowed. 
Books in rei French and German 
G. 8. CHAPIN, Treas 


HAIN ES, Pres’t. 
T. 8. ARMOUR, Secretary. 


STOCK SPECULATIONS. 


Conducted by us in von best hs on Commission 

only. Puts and S Cane on best houses and lowest 

rates. Cost, $100 t often pa oR 85000 

PROFIT. Pamphiet. explaining how Wall Street 

gre . sent free. Send fora 
IMBRIDGE & CO., 

BAN /KERS AND BROKERS, 2 WALL HN. ¥. 


HERRING’S SAFES 


For Dwellings. 


Over One Thousand Herring’s Safes have 
been **Tried by Fire”? and Proved Trust- 
worthy. 


HERRING & CO., 
251 and 252 Broadway, New York, 
56 and 60 Sudbury St., Boston. 
When you write mention the Christian Union. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


FOR LIVERPOOL 


(VIA QUEENSTOWN). 


“CARRYING THE U. MAIL, 
TUESDAY. 


LEAVING PIER No.46,N.R., 
AS FOLLOWS : 
WYOMING, JUNE Ist, AT 5 P.M. 


For steerage and intermediate tickets, at current 
rates, apply at No. 29 Broadway. For Cabin pass- 
age, at #80 or #85, gold (according to stateroom), 
apply at No. 63 Wall Street. 


WILLIAMS & GUION, 


CARPET _CLEANINE. 


\ M.Stewart 
a 326 7th Av. 


AND 


32 & 34 
PENN ST.. 


Brooklyn. 


du 


every stain 
removed by 
new process. 


a Best ma- 
i} Chines in the 
world. 

Send for cir- 
 Cular or come 
Bnd see the 
patent of 


> 


reels up the Glasses by wnt not in use. All the 
conveniences of cord, hook, case, without their 
anpoyances. Ask your optiotad for it. 
HAM & MCDOUGALL, 4 Libert 


N. Y., Mfrs, AJso Gold and Silver Thimbies ace, 


ri might. 
to 3, and Monday 5to7. | 


H. O'NEILL &CO., 
327 and 329 Sixth Avenue, 


NOW OPEN, 
AN IMMENSE STOCK OF 


Straw Goods, 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH CHIP HATS, 


in all the newest shapes, and receiving new shapes 
and new goods every week from Europe, in Black, 
Brown, eB White and Ecru tints. 


8. 
MILAN , 8c. to $2. 
LEGHORN ROUND HATS, $1 to $3.50. 
NE LEGHORN HATS, $i. 
We mw. now on sale OVER 
DOZEN OF HATS! 


OUR TRIMMED HATS, 


for elegance of shape and richness of trimming, 
cannot be surpassed. 

The great increase of our business over all other 
houses in the millinery trade attests our superior- 


ity. 
RIBBONS. 
DAMASSA RIBBONS, 12c., l6c., We., We. and 40c., 
in Black, Brown, Cream, White, Cardinal, che Drab. 
All the New Spring Shades, at 9c., 12c., 16c., 20c., 


3c. and 40c. 
Fine Black GROS-GRAINS, all Silk, 12c., 16c. and 
yard. 


SASH RIBBONS. 


uality Black. 7-inch, 75c. yard, all Silk. 
qualit ty Black, 8-inch, $1; formerly sold at 
yard. 


HAT SCARFS. 


DAMASSA HAT SCAR 
GROS GRAIN "HAT SCARFS, 
SILK HAT SCARFS. 
DAMASSA SILK for AT TRIMMING, in all 


Ss es. 
SPLENDID QUALITY, $2.75 yard. 
BANKRUPT STOCK OF 


FINE FRENCH FLOWERS. 


WILL OPEN, ON MONDAY, 


1,000 cartons of FINE MONTURE. at 9c. a Monture. 
All of this line of ¢ Goods are worth from $2.50 to $. 
FER ON MONDA 
500 cartons of SHORT SPRAYS, at 2. ¢ a spray.. 
All of this line is worth frcm ti to 
These two lots of FLOWERS are xs new 
of this season's importation, and must be so 


LACE DEPARTMENT. 


BLACK THREAD and GUIPURE cet 
COLORED DUCHESSE 
COLORED GUIPUR 
COLORED MEXICAN NET. 


SLEEVELESS JACKETS. 
e assortment of new and exquis 8 
MADE-UP LACE ARTICLES. 
We manufacture all our own LACE GOODS. 


RUFFLINCS. 


IN ENDLESS VARIETY AND ALL PRICES. 
WILL OPEN ON MONDAY 


A splendid assortment of 


Children’s Dresses, Infants’ Dresses, 
and Children’s Pique and Mus- 
lin Suits, $1.60 to $8. 


LADIES’ ORGANDIE AND FANCY 
Net Overdresses, 


SUN UMBRELLAS and PARASOLS, 


WHICH WE WILL SELL AT LOW PRICES, 


KID CLOVES. 


A Choice assortment of Kid gloves in all the new 
Spring shades and opera colors—two, three, and 
five buttons. 


SILK TIES. 


oods 
d. 


1,000 dozen Windsor Ties, 25¢ 
1.000 White Silk at Be. ; former rice, 700. 
2,000 dozen Lace’ ¥- reduced rom 65e. 


Latest Novelties og Fine French Ties. 


Reduction to the trade. 


OVNEILL’S, 
327 and 329 6th Ave., and 103 W. 20h St. 


AT JACKSON'S 


Corner Waverly Place and Broadway. 


GREAT BARGAINS IN 


BLACK COODS, 


CASHMERES, HENRIETTAS, ALPINE CLOTH, 
BOMBAZETTA CLOTH, TAMISE, TA- 
MARTINES, BYZANTINES, 

AND MOZAMBIQUES. 


CRENADINES, 


Pure silk and wool, in regular widths, and two 
yards wide, are offered at special inducements. 


BLACK SILKS. 


STRIPED AND PLAIN SILKS AT A GREAT 
SACRIFICE. 


Prints, Lawns, Organdies, Ginghams, Serges, 
Alpacas, Mohairs, Pongee Cloth, Crapes, Crape 
Veils, Shawls, Bonnets, Suits, etc. 


SACKSON’S 


No. 729 BROADWAY. 


Self-Acting Fountains, 


at prices. 


AM. FOUNTAIN CO, 


6 Courtlandt St., 
New Yorks 


Arnold, Constable &/Co., 


Are now additi 
on to their usual ex 


MOURNING 


DRESS FABRICS, 


A magnificent stock of 


IRON CRENADINES, 


At OCENTS PER YARD and UPWARDS, 
much below usual prices. Also, 


CALITY PLAIN. VELVET STRIP 
d BEADED SILK GRENA ee 
Mowe and Very Choice Designs. 


Fogetnes with a full line of Percales, Cambrices, 
wne, Organdies, Gingbams, Prints, &c., Ac. 


ALL 


The Latest Novelties in 
SUMMER DRESS COoODS, 


NOW OPEN. 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Broadway,corner 19th Street. 


FURNISHING GOODS 


FOR CENTLEMEN. 


HIRTS, ) 
COLLARS © 
& CUFFS, § 
FLANNEL NEGLIGEE ana 

TRAVELING SHIRTS, 


EXTRA 
BROCA 


Ready made and to order. . 


Peignoirs Du Bain, Linen and Cotton Underwea 
NECK WEAR of every deecription and the latest 
styles. celebrated KIDS&, 1 
to 6 Buttons. “Gants du Suede” in all choice ecl- 
ors. Kid finish Lisle Thread and Silk Gloves and 
Driving Gloves of every description. 


PARASOLS, 


SILK and LACE COVERED. 
SUN and RAIN UMBRELLAS. 
LACE COVERS mounted in any style at shors 
notice. 


Arnold, Constable & Co., 


Broadway, corner 19th St, 


WEDDING TROUSSEAUX, 


AND 


INFANTS’ WARDROBES, 


READY-MADE, and to ORDER. 
RWEAR, of French and d City mi manufacture, 
UNEQUALED P 
PARIS CLOTH SACOUES, for Misses. 
DRESSING SACQU 
MORNING RAPPE ERS, 
SKIRTS, CORSETS, PANIERS, &c. 


Also 
CLOTH, TWEED, and PIGUE DITS, 
for 3to8 years old. 


SUMMER 
Hosiery and Underwear 


SILK, 
GAUZE AND MERINO UNDER- 


ENGLISH FRENCH AND GERMAN PLAIN 
FANCY HOSIERY for LADIES an 


CH N. 
BALBRIGGAN HOSIERY, Real & Imitation. 
LISLE THREAD HOSIE RY Plain and Fancy. 
SILK HOSIER RY, Plain and Fancy. 
MEN’S AND BOY 
PLAIN AND FANCY HALF HOSE, in 
SILK, LISLE E THREAD and C 


N. 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 
SILKS. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. have now open 
an elegant and varied assortment of all the latest : 
productions in 
STRIPED "AND FANCY CHECKED SILKS, 
MEDIUM AND EXTRA LOUIS. 
INES,’ PONGEE 
“FOUL Da “¥ Plai 
n, ure d. 
“TAFFETAS,” 
“GROS GRAINS,” 
and FAILLES,”’ 
In all the newest eolertnen. 
“ BLACK SILKS,” at GREAT BARGAINS, 
The finest in t 
of all the CELEBRA ED MANUFACTURES. . 


R. H. MACY & CO.’S 
FANCY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 


THE LARGEST IN AMERICA, . 


_ FULL LINES OF WHITE AND LINEN GOO 
LACES, EMBROIDERIES, LADIES’, G 
AND CHILDREN’S FURNISHING, NOTIONS. 


Stationery, 
Toys, Trimmings, 
ing, Keeping and Ornamenting Goods. 


LA FORGB KID GLOVE, 2 BUTTON, %c., war- 


Catalogues and samples sent free to any address. 
Orders by mail attended to with special care, 


14th St. and Sixth Ave., New York, 
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the value ascertained by personal inspection by one SS ee 
ready to Put up for sale and in 
se if a little package only I in. x 2 in. and 2% inches long. 
» Can be put together in five minutes without tools. Se ‘ 
Sold by Stationers and Toy Dealers. 


